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THE  WOMAN  PERIL  IN  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

For  generations  the  American  boy,  taking  him  full  and 
by,  has  been  under  woman  tutelage,  as  the  numbers  at¬ 
tending  universities,  colleges  and  special  schools  con¬ 
trolled  entirely  by  men  are  comparatively  negligible  quanti¬ 
ties.  The  effect  of  such  procedure  has  had  so  evil  an  effect 
upon  the  manhood  of  the  country,  on  the  qualities  that 
go  for  making  the  masculine  character,  that  it  is  more  than 
full  time  to  consider  most  seriously  this  great  and  vital 
question. 

The  Census  Bimeau  estimates  that  in  1911,  of  our  (esti¬ 
mated)  population  of  93,927,342,  there  were  from  the  ages 
6  to  17  inclusive,  22,670,343  boys  and  girls.  Of  these, 
18,323,364  were  enrolled  in  schools — tho  enrollment,  be 
it  said,  is  far  different  from  attendance,  the  latter  falling 
far  short  of  the  former. 

4,346,979,  or  over  23  per  cent  of  these  18,323,364,  were 
not  enrolled,  showing  that  at  least  over  4,000,000  stop 
going  to  school  at  the  age  of  14  or  shortly  after.  The 
following  table  from  the  Commissioner  of  Education’s 
Report  for  1912  (the  latest)  gives  interesting  details. 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  the  great  school  age  is  from 
10  to  14,  96.15  per  cent  of  the  9,297,945  children  in  those 
ages  are  enrolled,  i.  e.,  only  357,860  are  not  in  school  or 
enrolled  as  in  school. 
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Estimated  School  Enrollment  by  Age  Groups  in  1911 

Estimated  Enrolled  in  school  Not  in  school 

population  - - ^ - ■ - n 

Age  groups  by  age  groups  Number  Per  cent  Number  Per  cent 

Under  5  years .  56,151  ...  . 

5  years .  2,075,219  385,037  18.55  1,690,182  81,45 

6  to  9  years .  7,888,765  6,323,035  80.15  1,565,730  19-85 

10  to  14  years .  9,297,945  8,940,085  96.15  357. 860  3.85 

15  to  17  years .  5,483.633  3.060,244  55.81  2,423,389  44.19 

18  to  20  years .  5,667,576  940,534  16.59  4,727,042  83.41 

21  to  24  years .  7,350,849  348,940^  4.75  7,001,909  95.25 

5  to  24  years -  37,763,987  20,054,026  53.10  17,709,961  46.90 


1  Includes  enrollment  2 1  years  of  age  and  over. 

The  dropping  out,  however,  as  just  said,  is  very  rapid 
after  fourteen;  thus  44.19  per  cent  of  the  15-  to  17-year  class, 
and  88.41  per  cent  of  the  18-  to  20-year  class  are  not  in  school. 
This  in  the  main  must  be  so,  and  in  my  opinion  the  status 
in  the  18-  to  20-year  class  is  not  to  be  regretted,  as  in  general 
the  boy  of  17  or  18  should  be  undergoing  the  education  of 
learning  practically  to  earn  his  hving.  The  number  who 
can  profit  by  a  high  school  training  is  so  limited  in  number 
that  these  most  valuable  formative  years  should  not  be 
wasted  in  vain  effort,  and  the  boy  (or  working  girl)  found 
stranded  with  neither  a  practical  nor  a  vainly  attempted 
theoretic  training  to  fall  back  upon.  Of  this  I  shall  have 
something  to  say  later  on. 

There  is  another  instructive  table  in  the  Education 
Report  of  1912  which  is  well  worth  study.  It  shows  the 
estimated  number  of  children  of  each  age  and  the  estimated 
number  enrolled  in  each  grade.  The  number  enrolled, 
however,  differs  widely  from  the  actual  daily  attendance. 

Estimated  num- 

Ages  ber  of  each  age  Totals  by  age  groups 

5  2,075,219 

6  2,036,881 

7  1.993,754 

8  1,950,628 

9  1,907,502 

10  1,864,689 

11  1,861,792 

12  1,859,589 

13  1.857,388  7,433,256  of  II  to  14  years 

14  1,854,487 
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III 


Ages 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 


Estimated  num-  Totals  by  age  groups 

ber  of  each  age 


1,851,562 

1,851,167 

1.850,776 

1,850,383 

1,849,989 

1,849.937 

1,849,636 

1,849,335 


7,403,888  of  15  to  x8  years 


7,399,350  of  19  to  22  years 


Grades  Estimated  num- 

and  years  ber  in  each  g^ade  Total  by  groups 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 


4,611,735 

2,759,632 

2,685,548 

2,592,943 

2,204,002 
1,518,724 
I , 166,824 
981 ,614 

502,577 

321,458 

219.503 

155,931 

117,030 

87,772 

70,218 

58,515 


Elementary 


12,649,858^  in  first  four  grades 


5 ,871 , 164  in  second  four  grades 


Secondary 


1 , 199,469  in  high  school  grades 


Higher 


333,535  in  higher  institutions 


^  Includes  56,151  below  5  years  of  age. 

This  averages  in  the  public  schools,  taking  the  country 
by  and  large,  but  about  13,000,000  out  of  the  more  than 
18,000,000  enrollment.  The  average  length  of  the  school 
term  is  but  157  days  in  the  year,  and  the  average  attendance 
by  each  pupil  enrolled  in  the  year  1910-11  was  but  111.8 
days.  The  young  American  is  thus  not  overburdened 
by  school  work.  The  highest  average  number  of  days 
that  school  was  kept  in  1911  was  in  Rhode  Island,  194; 
the  highest  average  of  days  attended  by  each  pupil  was  in 
New  York,  147.6.  The  lowest  in  each  case  was  in  South 
Carolina.  It  must  be  said  that  school  is  omitted  very  often 
on  very  flimsy  pretexts.  I  well  remember  the  case  of  some 
good-sized  boys  gathering  nuts  in  my  grounds;  when  asked 
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why  they  were  not  at  school  they  replied  that  there  was 
no  school  on  account  of  the  stormy  weather.  In  any  case, 
to  the  old-fashioned  person  156  holidays  in  the  year  totalling 
five  months  seems  a  very  excessive  number. 

The  total  of  333,535  under  higher  instruction  is  made 
up  as  follows;  in  universities  and  colleges,  184,182 ;  in  schools 
of  medicine,  law  and  theology,  65,258;  in  normal  schools, 
mostly  public,  84,095.  There  are  also  197,465  in  private 
academies,  seminaries,  etc.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that 
these  numbers  bear  no  comparison  with  the  twenty  million 
of  total  enrollment,  or  with  the  12,000,329  enrolled  from 
10  to  17,  inclusive.  The  197,465  in  private  academies, 
etc.,  form  but  1.6  per  cent  of  the  total  so  that  we  may  esti¬ 
mate  that  about  6,000,000  boys,  from  10  to  17  years  old, 
the  most  impressionable  period  of  a  boy’s  life,  were  in  1911 
under  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country. 

And  now  before  coming  to  the  main  question  I  would 
beg  to  say  a  word  as  to  education  in  general. 

I  think  that  we  have  gone  far  astray  in  what  should  be 
the  fundamentals  of  education.  As  one  who  did  nothing 
but  go  to  school  until  he  was  twenty  and  a  half  years  old, 
was  in  Latin  at  8  and  in  Greek  at  10  and  went  thru  the  com¬ 
plete  curriculum  of  the  classics  taught  in  his  boyhood 
period  (which  by  the  way,  I  have  never  regretted),  wound 
up  his  student  life  at  the  Naval  Academy,  and  has  had 
in  the  49  years  since  graduation  very  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  in  education  and  in  life  generally,  I  believe  that  I  have 
a  fair  basis  for  a  judgment. 

I  believe  that  we  entirely  overrate  the  importance  of 
instruction  in  mere  book  knowledge.  There  are,  for  the 
conduct  of  life  in  general,  certain  things  desirable  for  one 
who  has  to  make  his  way  in  the  professions,  banking,  or  in 
commerce  in  the  larger  sense;  as  mathematics,  to  any  point 
for  which  there  are  time  and  opportunity,  a  certain  amount 
of  chemistry,  a  moderate  course  in  physics,  a  fair  training 
in  Latin  and  some  Greek  which  should  begin  not  later  than 
ten,  and  a  good  course  in  English.  All  this  the  boy  with 
a  fair  mentality  should  certainly  have  by  the  time  he  is 
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17  or  18.  If  he  hasn’t  accompHshed  so  much  by  that  time 
he  will  never  accomplish  anything.  I  do  not  mean  that 
by  that  time  he  will  be  an  accomplished  chemist  or  physi¬ 
cist.  To  be  such  is  not  necessary  for  the  ordinary  conduct 
of  life,  but  he  will  have  a  basis  on  which,  if  he  has  any  real 
mentality,  he  will  himself  be  able  to  build,  or  if  he  desires 
to  be  a  specialist  he  can  have  a  later  specialist  training. 
I  do  not  decry  such  training  but  it  is  well  to  remember, 
as  in  accord  with  what  I  have  just  said,  that  the  two  men 
who  have  done  most  to  change  hfe  and  the  face  of  the  world, 
James  Watt  and  George  Stephenson,  the  one  by  perfecting 
the  steam  engine,  the  other  by  applying  it  to  railways, 
were  in  no  sense  other  than  self-made  men.  Nor  should  we 
forget  our  own  Edison  among  immortals  of  this  class. 

One  of  the  greatest  untruths,  if  taken  in  its  literal  sense, 
is  that  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  that  all  men 
are  created  equal.  No  doubt  its  author  meant  “before 
the  law,’’  but  standing  alone  as  it  does  it  has  in  a  way  done 
great  harm.  For  there  is  no  equality  in  the  minds  or 
capacities  of  men,  which  are  the  only  qualities  to  lift  us 
above  the  brute  part  of  creation,  and  education  instead  of 
attempting  to  deal  with  all  alike  as  is  now  done  in  our 
public  schools,  should  recognize  these  tremendous  inequah- 
ties.  The  word  education  itself  is  one  of  the  most  meaning¬ 
ful.  You  can  draw  out,  develop,  only  that  which  is  in 
one  to  draw  or  develop.  And  whatever  seed  of  develop¬ 
ment  there  is  in  one  will  develop  as  surely  as  the  seed  de¬ 
velops  in  the  earth.  Schooling  is  only  using  the  cultivator. 
If  there  be  no  seed  of  development  all  effort  will  effect 
nothing  to  raise  one  above  mediocrity.  Thus,  so  far  as 
mental  development  is  concerned,  much,  most  in  fact, 
rests  with  the  individual  trained  and  not  with  the  trainer. 
Startling  cases  of  this  have  been  found  in  those  whom  con¬ 
sensus  has  made  the  three  foremost  Americans,  Franklin, 
Washington  and  Lincoln,  none  of  whom  had  any  education, 
any  schooling,  in  the  present  meaning  of  the  word.  That 
they  were  exceptional  is  of  coiu-se  true,  but  so  are  all  who 
“arrive”  in  the  French  sense.  Nothing  has  come  home 
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to  me  with  such  force  as  the  inertness  of  the  great  mass  of 
humanity  which  can  never  be  anything  but  inert  and  which 
all  the  schooling  in  the  world  will  not  start  into  mental 
activity — because  there  is  not  the  seed  of  action.  No  one 
can  think  a  thought  because  he  writes  to  think  a  thought. 
Thought  comes  by  the  great  wireless  of  nature  ever  sweeping 
the  universe.  If  our  receiver,  our  nervous  make-up,  is 
attuned  to  her  messages,  we  have  what  we  call  thought, 
inspiration.  Says  Pope:  ‘T  lisped  in  numbers  for  the  num¬ 
bers  came.”  It  is  thus  that  Faraday  invented,  that  David 
sang.  Fortunate  are  such  souls;  but  they  are  fortunate 
by  the  grace  of  God,  not  by  the  grace  of  the  schoolmaster. 

The  fearful  wastefulness  of  our  system  may  be  illustrated 
by  but  too  many  instances.  Such,  as  a  slight  example, 
is  that  of  a  young  Irish  girl  I  knew  of.  Her  sister,  a  young 
waitress,  was  asked  by  her  mistress  (who  told  me  the  story) 
if  the  other  girl  was  going  to  school  the  coming  winter.  ‘  ‘  Oh, 
yes,”  she  replied,  “but  she  is  not  going  to  take  Greek  this 
time,  she  will  take  typewriting.”  I  may  mention,  too, 
a  visit  to  a  schoolroom  in  which  there  was  no  one  over 
thirteen.  I  picked  up  the  printed  paper  of  questions  lying 
before  a  httle  mulatto  who  was  hard  at  work  chewing 
his  lead  pencil.  One  of  the  things  demanded  was,  “Change 
the  form  of  this  sentence  and  make  it  periodic.”  I  am 
pretty  sure  most  of  my  readers  will  have  to  consult  the 
dictionary  for  knowledge  of  what  this  means  (and  further, 
all  dictionaries  will  not  give  the  true  meaning).  I  put  the 
question  to  many  (including  two  Harvard  professors  and  a 
chairman  of  a  board  of  education)  and  found  no  one  who 
could  give  me  an  off-hand  reply  until  I  reached  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  superintendent  of  the  New  York  schools,  who 
said  he  had  written  a  book  on  the  subject. 

Instead  of  so  much  book  work  for  all,  and  particularly 
so  much  that  is  over  the  heads  of  children,  the  main  effort 
should  be  toward  the  training  in  character ;  towards  honesty, 
uprightness  in  conduct,  courtesy  (in  which  we  have  scant 
teaching  and  less  result),  manliness  in  boys,  womanliness 
in  girls.  These  things  are  of  far  more  value  in  the  long 
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run  than  any  amount  of  book  acquirement;  for  without 
character  there  is  nothing. 

Now  to  whom  in  our  country  is  tiurned  over  this  duty 
in  the  case  of  boys  who,  despite  all  the  claims  of  the  feminist 
movement,  must  later  do  the  main  work  of  the  world: 
build  and  handle  steamships  and  railways,  command  armies 
and  fleets,  fight  our  battles,  tunnel  our  mountains  and  make 
our  steel.  That  the  training  of  these  prospective  men, 
in  whom  force  of  character  is  a  first  essential,  should  be 
entrusted  to  women,  is  of  all  things  the  most  unreasonable 
and  illogical.  To  do  so  is  to  lose  sight  of  that  greatest  of 
all  influences,  the  subconscious,  the  psychical.  We  have 
for  generations  thus  been  subjecting  our  young  males  to 
the  psychics  of  the  woman,  until  we  have  a  result  in  a  femin¬ 
ized  manhood,  emotional,  illogical,  non-combative  against 
public  evils.  We  have  in  this  result  the  cause,  in  greatest 
degree,  of  our  supineness  in  municipal  affairs,  in  our  inability 
to  struggle  against  the  captme  of  franchises,  in  the  sitting 
down  of  our  people  and  wanting  everything  done  for  them, 
in  the  general  want  of  stand-upness.  It  is  not  that  women 
are  not,  in  their  way,  active  in  pubUc  matters,  but  the  men, 
in  the  man’s  real  way,  is  not. 

I  lay  down  the  broad  statement  that  no  woman,  whatever 
her  ability,  is  able  to  bring  up  properly  a  man  child.  The 
woman’s  ability  to  teach,  let  me  say  at  once,  is  no  part  of 
the  question.  I  am  concerned  only  with  her  unconsciously 
destructive  influence  on  the  masculine  character  of  the  boy. 
She  does  not,  in  the  main,  recognize  that  the  masculine 
and  feminine  natmes  are  as  far  apart  as  the  poles.  The 
two  spheres  touch  but  are  never  really  common.  The 
phrase  that  no  man  can  understand  a  woman  is  more  than 
equally  true  in  the  reverse,  for  far  less  does  the  woman  ever 
understand  the  man.  She  never  really  enters  into  the 
thought  of  men.  She  may  imagine  she  does,  but  this  belief 
is  but  part  of  her  limitations.  Men  think  in  terms  of 
steamships,  railways,  battleships,  war,  finance,  in  a  word, 
the  great  energies  of  the  world  which  the  woman  mind  never, 
in  a  practical  way,  really  concerns  itself  with,  nor  can  it 
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do  so.  To  put  a  boy,  therefore,  under  woman  tutelage  at 
his  most  impressionable,  character-forming  age  is  to  render 
violence  to  nature  and  a  gross  wrong  and  indignity  to  the 
boy;  it  is  to  do  violence  to  that  most  precious  possession, 
his  masculine  natirre — in  a  large  sense,  his  soul. 

In  Prussia,  perhaps  the  most  advanced  and  highly  civil¬ 
ized  state  in  the  world,  foremost  in  municipal,  chemical, 
metallurgical  and  military  development,  no  boy  is  ever,  at 
any  age,  under  woman  tutelage.  The  qualities  of  this 
great  state,  whether  in  the  military,  labor  or  civic  field, 
are  the  result  of  its  masculine  training.  The  same  may  be 
said  for  all  the  important  countries  of  Europe;  the  boy, 
in  the  main,  where  not  entirely,  is  schooled  and  trained  by 
men  and  not  by  women. 

To  show  how  far  we  have  carried  our  system,  we  must 
return  to  our  statistics.  In  191 1,  out  of  the  533,606  teachers 
in  the  public  schools,  423,278  were  women.  The  highest 
percentage  is  found  in  Connecticut,  where  the  women 
form  93.3  per  cent  of  the  public  school  teachers.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  has  90.5  per  cent;  Rhode  Island,  91.3;  New  York, 
88.8 ;  Pennsylvania,  77.8 ;  Ohio,  70. i ;  Indiana, 64.3 ;  Kentucky, 
63.3;  Oregon,  80.8.  The  greatest  percentages  are  in  general 
in  the  large  centres  of  population.  “New  York  City  has 
89  per  cent  of  women  on  its  force;  Boston,  89  per  cent; 
Philadelphia,  91.4  per  cent;  Chicago,  93.3  per  cent.  In 
many  cities  the  proportion  is  even  greater  than  this.  Omaha 
has  97  per  cent;  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  97.5  per  cent; 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  99.3  per  cent;  and  in  forty 
six  towns  of  4,000  to  8,000  inhabitants  there  is  no  man  on 
the  force.  When  we  remember  that  many  of  the  men  indi¬ 
cated  above  are  in  high  school,  or  in  supervising  posts, 
we  are  prepared  for  the  statement  in  a  report  recently  laid 
before  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City,  that  in 
half  the  cities  of  the  United  States  there  are  virtually  no 
men  teachers.”^  No  wonder  that  the  boy  even  of  seven¬ 
teen  in  our  public  schools,  as  noted  by  an  English  educa- 

^  Earl  Barnes,  "The  Feminizing  of  Culture,”  Atlantic  Monthly,  June, 
1912,  p.  772. 
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tionist  on  a  tour  of  inspection  in  our  country,  answers 
frequently  “Ma’am”  instead  of  “Sir”  to  his  masculine 
interlocutor. 

That  such  a  state  of  things  should  continue  is  unbe¬ 
lievable.  It  can  not  be  that  we  shall  be  wilhng  to  continue 
this  down-hill  process  of  character;  that  we  shall  continue 
to  warp  the  psychics  of  our  boys  and  young  men  into 
feminity.  We  have  had  this  now  long-continued  process 
largely,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  the  lower  wage  for  which 
the  woman  teacher  has  worked.  The  average  monthly 
salary  for  men  thruout  the  United  States  is  $73.80;  for 
women,  $54.98.  The  average  for  all  is  $59.49.  The  highest 
average  monthly  salary  for  men  is  in  Massachusetts, 
$152.96,  where  the  average  for  women  is  $61.82.  In  Oregon 
the  monthly  averages  are  $78  and  $58;  in  California,  $139.1 1 
and  $86.55;  ill  Utah,  $99.49  and  $71.95;  in  Rhode  Island, 
$137.08  and  $62.  The  highest  average  for  women  is  in 
Arizona  where  it  is  $77.00.  The  highest  yearly  for  all, 
men  and  women  (excepting  the  District  of  Columbia, 
where  it  is  $974.25),  is  in  New  York,  where  it  is 
S789-33- 

The  total  number  of  teachers  in  the  common  schools 
is  533,606,  of  whom  110,328  are  men  and  423,278  are  women. 
The  present  total  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  (which  average 
for  all  $466.40)  is  $248,873,838.  This  works  out  for  the 
whole  country  an  average  of  $587.00  for  men  and  $435.00 
for  women.  If  there  were  an  equal  number  of  men  and 
women  teachers,  the  former  for  boys  and  the  latter  for  girls, 
the  extra  expense  at  the  present  average  salaries-  for  each 
would  be  about  $23,000,000,  a  little  over  a  dollar  per  head 
for  those  enrolled  in  the  schools.  In  view  of  the  high  ex¬ 
penditures  for  our  common  schools,  $446,726,929  in  1911, 
more  than  double  that  of  1900,  we  can  well  afford  what,  in 
comparison,  is  this  moderate  sum.  That  the  change  would 
bear  more  heavily  in  the  Northern  States  than  in  the  South¬ 
ern  goes  without  saying,  and  particularly  in  what  is  known 
in  the  parlance  of  the  census  btueau  as  the  North  Atlantic 
Division  (which  includes  Maine  and  Pennsylvania)  and  the 
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Western  Division  which  includes  all  west  of  Texas,  and  the 
Dakotas. 

It  is  doubtful  if  so  many  men  teachers  equal  in  mental 
status  and  in  teaching  ability  to  the  general  run  of  women 
teachers  could  be  got  without  a  very  material  raise  in  pay 
in  many  states.  If  the  present  average  were  raised  to  $700.00 
for  men,  and  to  $500.00  for  women,  and  men  only  employed 
for  boys,  the  cost  would  be  $60,000,000  beyond  that  of 
1 91 1,  for  the  whole  country.  This  looks  large  but  it  is 
much  less  than  a  third  of  what  we  are  now  paying  yearly 
for  pensions,  and  would  be  about  seventy  cents  for  every 
head  in  the  country.  But  our  direction,  one  regrets  to  say, 
is  directly  the  opposite.  The  equalization  of  pay  for  men 
and  women  teachers  in  New  York  City  has  caused  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  pay  of  the  former.  The  result  is  that  in  the 
training  schools  for  teachers  there  are  now  but  14  men 
as  against  1918  women.  Says  the  City  Superintendent 
of  Schools  in  his  Annual  Report  (September,  1913,  p.  105): 
“Since  the  passage  of  the  law  reducing  the  salaries  of  men 
teachers,  men  students  have  been  rapidly  disappearing 
from  these  institutions.”  The  deep  discrimination  against 
men  teachers,  of  this  procedure,  in  taking  from  them  the 
possibility  of  establishing  a  family  is  but  too  evident  for 
discussion,  even  were  it  in  place.  But  if  we  are  to  take 
education  seriously,  whatever  the  cost,  the  change  should 
be  made.  We  may  economize  safely  in  many  things  but 
not  in  this  which  touches  the  great  fundamental  of  education 
— character. 

To  pursue  our  present  system  is  to  continue  to  strike 
at  the  very  root  of  the  best  quality  of  the  manhood  of  a 
nation,  its  masculinity.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying 
that  the  woman  teacher  in  the  boys’  school  is  thus  dear 
at  any  price.  As  already  said,  this  is  not  because  of  in¬ 
efficiency,  thru  want  of  knowledge  or  capacity  to  teach, 
but  because  she  is  dealing  with  the  soul  of  a  boy  of  which 
she  knows  but  the  siudace,  and  not  with  the  souls  of  those 
of  her  own  sex  with  which  she  is  in  full  sympathy. 

Says  a  most  competent  observer  already  quoted:  “As 
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to  the  feminizing  influence  of  women  teachers  on  manners 
and  morals  and  general  attitude  toward  life,  there  can  be 
no  real  doubt.  Boys  and  girls  can  not  spend  eight  or 
twelve  years  of  impressionable  childhood  and  youth  under 
the  constant  daily  influence  of  women  without  having  the 
lady-like  attitude  toward  life  strongly  emphasized.  To 
deny  this  is  to  repudiate  the  power  of  constant  involuntary 
suggestion  and  association. 

This,  too,  is  shown  in  a  story  told,  in  my  hearing,  with 
no  reference  whatever  to  this  subject,  by  a  clergyman  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  who  had  supervision  of  a 
school  for  orphan  boys  wholly  in  charge  of  the  orphanage, 
and  where  they  were  taught  trades  as  a  main  part  of  their 
bringing  up.  He  said,  substantially,  to  the  small  body 
of  gentlemen  called  together  to  meet  him:  “We  are  often 
under  great  pressure  to  take  a  boy  too  young  to  profit 
by  the  course  of  the  school.  We  get  around  this  sometimes 
by  exchanging  the  very  young  boy  for  an  older  boy  from 
St.  Mary’s  (an  orphanage  for  both  boys  and  girls).  But 
St.  Mary’s  is  one  of  the  last  places  from  which  we  like  to 
take  a  boy,  for  he  always  comes  to  us  with  a  coating  of 
feminity  from  which  he  never  recovers.” 

If  it  is  so  for  the  younger  boy,  it  is  much  more  so  for  the 
boy  who,  into  and  even  well  nigh  thru  adolescence,  is  under 
woman  control  and  influence.  He  will  never  recover. 
He  goes  thru  life  a  maimed  man,  one  with  a  less  manly  view 
of  life  for  such  an  experience. 

I  profoundly  believe  the  effect  of  the  woman  teacher 
upon  the  boy  to  be  as  I  have  here  stated.  And  my  belief 
is  common  not  only  to  many  thoughtful  persons,  men  and 
women,  in  our  own  country,  but  it  is  so  general  in  other  of 
the  greater  nations  that  there  has  never  been  any  serious 
thought  of  adopting,  in  any  large  degree,  our  ways  which 
in  this  subject  have  been  a  wonderment  to  educators  abroad. 

F.  E.  Chadwick 

Newport,  R.  I. 

*  Earl  Barnes,  Atlantic  Monthly,  June,  1912,  p.  775. 


II 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  A  DRAMATIC 

MUSEUM 

That  vitalizing  tendency  in  education  today,  which  has 
introduced  science  and  the  vocational  subjects  into  oiu- 
schools,  which  has  brought  the  scope  of  work  in  many 
subjects  into  closer  relation  with  the  life  of  the  pupil, 
and  which  has,  under  a  false  apprehension  perhaps,  almost 
driven  the  ancient  languages  from  school  curriculums, 
has  of  course  by  no  means  exhausted  its  force.  In  fact, 
the  directions  in  which  this  tendency  is  likely  to  work  are 
so  numerous  that  a  mere  tabulation  of  them  would  probably 
constitute  a  logical  achievement.  One  subject  that  should 
have  yielded  most  easily  to  this  vitalization  has  in  fact  only 
done  so  slowly.  The  teaching  of  literature  is  still  far  from 
being  very  effective,  and  largely  because  it  labors  under 
somewhat  brahminical  traditions.  Just  as  in  subject  matter, 
it  was  felt  to  be  a  matter  of  ceremonial  usage  to  kow-tow 
to  certain  antiquated  classics  merely  because  everyone  had 
been  doing  so  for  some  centuries,  so  in  method  certain  for¬ 
mulas  of  procedure  were  regarded  as  sacrosanct.  Nor 
have  teachers  of  literature  yet  come  to  see  that  so  far  at 
least  as  certain  general  principles  are  concerned,  literature 
must  be  taught  like  any  other  subject  if  it  is  to  be  made 
effective. 

Cardinal  among  these  principles  is  this;  there  must  be, 
so  far  as  possible,  an  emphasis  placed  upon  objects  if  one  would 
impress  ideas.  I  am  stating  this  idea  bluntly,  perhaps 
somewhat  crudely.  It  is,  of  course,  the'  old  conception  of 
Comenius,  since  his  time  revived  in  a  hundred  forms,  from 
Basedow  to  Montessori.  It  would  seem  that  teachers  of 
literatiu'e  at  any  rate  would  scarcely  need  to  be  imprest 
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with  the  importance  of  this  idea.  When  these  teachers 
lecture  on  the  masterpieces  of  their  subject  matter,  they 
do  not,  of  course,  even  the  most  stupid  of  them,  fail  to 
point  out  the  significance  of  sensory  images  in  the  mechanics 
of  writing.  When  they  turn  to  the  teaching  of  composi¬ 
tion,  they  demand  the  specific,  the  concrete.  They  under¬ 
stand  fully  that  the  difference  between  hterature  and  poor 
writing  is  the  difference  between  actuality  and  vaporing. 
But  meanwhile  much  of  their  teaching  leaves  the  poems 
or  plays,  the  essays  and  the  novels  that  they  attempt  to 
convey  th^  force  to  their  pupils  nothing  but  a  vague  ab¬ 
straction  to  the  latter.  To  be  effective,  the  teaching  of 
literature  must  itself  be  so  far  Hterary  that  it  is  abundantly 
and  strikingly  concrete,  specific,  sensory. 

A  great  deal  has  been  done  in  recent  years  to  obtain  these 
results.  WTien  pupils  themselves  dramatize  and  produce 
one  of  Longfellow’s  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  they  are  learn¬ 
ing  to  love  literature;  similarly,  when  a  scene  of  Shaks- 
pere  is  staged.  In  this  direction  the  field  has  been  pretty 
well  worked.  Little,  however,  has  been  done  to  follow  the 
Germans  in  another  method  of  vitalization  of  literature — 
the  use  of  charts,  pictures,  diagrams,  and  the  like.  Our 
best  illustrative  material  of  this  sort  still  must  be  imported. 
In  the  use  of  stereopticon  views  and  lately  of  the  kinemato- 
graph  we  are  probably  in  advance  of  other  countries.  I 
wish,  in  this  article,  to  point  out  a  new  method  for  bringing 
home  to  pupils  the  force  of  literary  works  by  means  of  illus¬ 
trations  that  directly  appeal  to  the  senses. 

Since  19  ii  there  has  existed  at  Columbia  University, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Brander  Matthews,  professor 
of  dramatic  literature,  a  Dramatic  Museum.  The  ordinary 
connotation  of  the  word  museum  is  not  agreeable.  We 
think  of  a  dull,  dusty  place  that  we  go  into  as  a  matter  of 
duty,  because  we  are  traveling  in  this  or  that  city.  Some¬ 
times,  indeed,  we  enter  a  museum  with  a  very  definite  want ; 
but  when  we  finally  find  the  object  we  are  seeking,  it  is 
likely  to  be  unattractively  displayed  and  without  human 
interest.  We  remember  Hawthorne’s  description  of  the 
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'‘weariness  that  dwells  in  long  galleries,”  and  we  realize 
that  the  ordinary  museum  is  far  from  being  the  pleasant 
haunt  that  its  derivative  meaning  would  make  it.  But, 
as  it  happens,  democracy  and  practical  methods  have  pene¬ 
trated  the  museum  as  every  other  sphere  of  modern  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  the  museum  today  is  no  longer  synonymous  with 
mausoleum.  Every  effort  is  made  by  the  cmators  of  such 
institutions  today  to  render  them  accessible  and  useful  to 
the  general  public.  An  ideal  museum,  in  this  effort  to  be 
practical,  is  the  Dramatic  Museum  at  Columbia,  and  I 
shall  be  performing  a  service  to  teachers,  I  think,  if  I  say 
something  about  the  character  of  this  collection  of  the¬ 
atrical  objects,  and  then  afterwards  indicate  briefly  how  this 
museum  can  be  made  to  aid  the  direct  teaching  of  literature. 

No  museum  of  this  character  on  such  a  scale  has  hitherto 
been  planned.  A  beginning  of  something  similar  was  made 
in  France  in  1878,  when  a  special  collection  of  models  and 
of  sets  of  scenery  was  prepared  as  a  part  of  the  French 
governmental  exhibit  displayed  at  the  Paris  exposition  of 
that  year.  The  museum  at  the  Comedie-Frangaise  is 
expository  only  of  the  history  of  that  famous  institution. 
In  Munich  and  in  Milan  exist  also  certain  collections  of 
much  interest.  But  in  none  of  these  European  museums 
has  there  been  present  the  idea  of  making  a  “collection 
of  a  historical  series  of  models  which  will  help  to  make 
plain  the  successive  stages  of  the  development  of  the  drama, 
from  the  days  of  the  Greeks  to  the  present  time,”  to  quote 
Professor  Matthews’s  catalog.  This  has  been  the  task  of 
those  interested  in  the  Columbia  museum.  The  exhibit 
there,  and  it  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  complete,  is  divided 
at  present  into  nine  sections,  representing  the  Greek, 
the  Latin,'  the  medieval,  the  English,  the  Spanish,  the  Itahan 
the  French,  the  oriental,  and  the  contemporary  drama. 
In  each  case  the  endeavor  has  been  to  secure  accurate  models 
of  theaters,  such  as  the  platform  of  a  French  mystery  play 
or  the  Fortune  Theater,  and  of  stage-sets,  like  the  set  used 
in  the  Yellow  Jacket  or  ir  Mr.  Faversham’s  production 
of  Herod.  All  of  these  are  large  enough  to  show  details 
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clearly,  and  give  the  investigator  a  remarkably  picturesque 
notion  of  the  actual  stage  production  of  plays.  In  addition, 
there  are  all  kinds  of  supplementary  material,  such  as 
illustrations,  prompt-books,  manuscripts,  diagrams,  and 
the  like.  Also,  there  is  a  large  collection  of  books  on  the 
drama.  The  whole  collection  is  comfortably  housed  on 
the  third  floor  of  Philosophy  Hall  at  Columbia  University. 

It  is  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  quote  from  the  catalog 
mentioned  above  details  regarding  one  or  two  of  the  stage 
sets  that  constitute  the  chief  treasures  of  the  Museum, 
in  order  to  convey  more  accurately  the  character  of  the 
material  assembled.  <Here,  for  example,  is  the  description 
of  the  Fortune  Theater  that  I  have  referred  to:  “This 
elaborate  model  is  based  upon  the  specifications  of  the  con¬ 
tract  for  the  building  entered  into  between  Allen  and  Hens- 
lowe  on  the  one  part,  and  Peter  Street,  carpenter,  on  the 
other.  It  is  specially  interesting  because  it  supplies  us 
with  a  close  approximation  to  the  Globe  Theater  for  which 
Shakspere  wrote  his  plays — the  contract  providing  specially 
that  the  Fortune  shall  be  similar  to  the  Globe.  The  model 
(which  shows  both  the  exterior  and  the  interior)  is  ingeni¬ 
ously  parted  so  that  the  inside  arrangements  are  made 
more  visible.”  This  is  the  description  of  the  Garden  of 
Allah:  “This  model  represents  the  set  used  in  the  final 
act  of  the  ‘Garden  of  Allah,’  by  Mr.  Robert  Hichens  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Anderson  Navarro,  produced  at  the  Centmy 
Theater  in  New  York  in  the  Fall  of  1911.  It  discloses  a 
garden  overlooking  the  African  desert;  and  the  effect  of 
space  stretching  away  illimitable  is  made  possible  by  the 
‘  cyclorama-cloth’  which  encircles  the  back  of  the  stage.” 

It  will  be  obvious  from  what  I  have  said  that  the  study 
of  the  drama  can  be  made  vital  and  effective  thru  the  use 
«of  this  Museum,  and  of  other  collections  on  the  same  plan. 
To  teach  plays,  whether  they  be  Shakspere’s  or  Moli^re’s 
or  Schiller’s,  purely  as  written  literature  is  to  commit  a 
gross  fallacy.  No  play  worth  reading  at  all  was  written 
to  be  read  in  the  hushed  silence  either  of  the  closet  or  of 
the  classroom.  Drama,  by  its  etymology  and  by  the 
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history  of  the  art,  implies  inevitably  the  action  and  bustle 
of  actual  performance — actors  crossing  the  stage,  speaking, 
going  off  to  change  their  costumes  and  their  make-up, 
waiting  their  cues,  keenly  alert  for  the  verdict  of  the  audience. 
Deprive  a  play  of  these  accessories,  and  it  becomes  a  faded 
picture,  laboriously  “restored”  by  means  of  lengthy  verbal 
expositions,  of  text-grubbing,  of  painful  and  useless  abstrac¬ 
tions.  Moreover,  all  of  this  may  even  be  quite  ineffective 
if  the  object  is  to  discover  the  poet’s  meaning.  His  mean¬ 
ing  may  become  clear  only  in  actual  performance  or  of 
imagined  performance  in  the  stage  conditions  for  which 
he  wrote  the  play.  Such  performance  illuminates  vividly 
text  and  plot,  meaning  and  structure.  One  may  even  go 
further,  and  say  that  there  are  in  every  play  that  has  been 
written  for  actual  performance  by  trained  actors  certain 
hidden  beauties  that  only  an  examination  of  the  play  in 
the  light  of  such  performance  can  bring  out. 

It  is  obviously  not  sufficient  to  understand  a  play  merely 
as  staged.  It  is  necessary  to  understand  it  in  view  of  the 
stage  conditions  of  the  time  in  which  the  play  was  written. 
Shakspere  or  Moli^re  is  tricked  forth  in  outlandish  garb 
when  he  is  made  to  appear  on  the  modem  picture-frame 
stage.  Either  of  them  is  comprehensible  when  we  examine 
the  stage  on  which  a  play  like  Julius  Caesar  or  Tartuffe 
may  actually  have  been  produced  in  the  lifetime  of  the  poet. 
There  is,  moreover,  an  imaginative  appeal  in  showing 
to  the  naked  eyes  such  historical  objects  that  we  should 
not  neglect.  The  poet  and  his  era  become  real  to  the  pupil 
when  he  has  the  opportunity  to  examine  personally  a  clear 
stage-set  of  Sheridan’s  time,  let  us  say.  He  is  impelled 
to  understand  the  technic  of  the  “Rivals”  and  to  enter  into 
the  life  of  the  characters. 

Moreover,  in  an  examination  of  the  collection  assembled 
in  this  museum  there  is  presented  to  the  body’s  eye  an  un¬ 
usually  complete  picture  of  the  development  of  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  important,  certainly  the  most  popular 
of  the  arts.  It  is  rarely  that  historical  continuity  can  be 
perceived  as  it  is  perceived  here.  One  obtains  indeed  almost  a 
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picture  of  the  race,  and  unquestionably,  when  Professor  Mat¬ 
thews  has  been  enabled  to  add  instances  of  primitive  drama, 
for  example,  at  the  one  end,  and  reproductions  of  Gordon 
Craig’s  stage-pictures  at  the  other,  there  will  be  such  an 
image  of  the  human  mind  in  its  progress  from  savagery. 
An  examination  of  the  collection  in  this  general  aspect  will 
reveal  certain  important  characteristics  of  the  drama  that 
will  bear  directly  upon  the  student’s  appreciation  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  plays  he  is  studying.  Thus  it  will  become 
clear  that  drama  differs  from  the  other  literary  arts  inas¬ 
much  as  it  is  not  purely  Hterary.  That  is,  a  play  when  effec¬ 
tively  “produced”  calls  upon  the  assistance  of  many  ac¬ 
cessories.  As  Professor  Matthews  has  stated  it,  “The 
drama  is  the  most  complex  of  the  arts  because  it  can  call 
in  the  aid  of  all  the  other  arts.  When  the  muse  of  comedy 
or  the  muse  of  tragedy  needs  the  help  of  any  one  of  her 
seven  sisters,  she  can  confidently  count  upon  it.  Music 
and  dancing,  sculpture  and  architecture,  the  drama  can 
summon  to  its  support  any  one  or  even  all  of  them  together.” 
This  fact  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  mode’s  exhibited 
in  the  Museum;  and  it  immediately  gives  a  reahstic  tinge 
to  any  play  that  is  studied  with  this  principle  in  mind. 
Another  important  characteristic  that  emerges  from  the 
study  of  these  models  and  the  other  illustrative  material 
here  assembled  is  the  significance  of  technic  in  the  drama. 
The  complexity  of  stage-structure  everywhere  present  em¬ 
phasizes  what  the  novice  is  too  apt  to  forget — that  the  drama¬ 
tist  is  both  bom  and  made,  that  he  must  learn  his  trade 
just  as  the  weaver  or  the  cabinet-maker  learns  his.  The 
writing  of  plays  is  a  business  involving  much  expert  knowl¬ 
edge;  and  only  with  some  appreciation  of  the  more  obvious 
details  of  this  business  can  any  play  be  understood,  whether 
the  play  be  Shakspere’s  Hamlet  or  Pinero’s  Gay  Lord 
Quex,  both  masterpieces  in  stage-craft. 

The  drama,  as  it  happens,  offers  a  particularly  inviting 
field  for  such  investigations,  because  it  is  easy  to  interest 
students  in  the  work.  None  of  the  fine  arts  is  so  widely 
popular  as  the  drama.  Moreover,  a  surprizingly  large 
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number  of  Jpeople  have  an  elementary  knowledge  of  stage- 
business  and  are  eager  to  be  further  informed.  A  recent 
count  showed  that  there  were,  for  example,  two  hundred 
amateur  dramatic  societies  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn 
alone.  Indulge  this  interest  in  the  theater,  make  it  a  sounder 
interest  by  giving  it  such  historical  connections  as  can  be 
established  by  means  of  the  Dramatic  Museum,  and  you  do 
a  great  deal  to  make  more  profound  and  healthy  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  classic  drama.  Finally,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  a  moral  appUcation  of  all  the  ideas  thus  presented 
to  the  student  will  appear  ultimately  in  his  attitude  towards 
the  contemporary  drama.  Give  him  a  vivid  notion  of  the 
drama  as  a  great  historical  evolution,  one  of  the  fine  arts 
that  is  most  worthy  of  intense  study,  and  he  will  hold  a 
touchstone  that  will  automatically  reveal  to  him  the  false 
and  the  weak  in  the  plays  he  sees  today.  A  better  and  finer 
audience  for  American  plays  will  be  educated  and  developed. 

Max  J.  Herzberg 

Central  High  School 
Newark,  N.  J. 


PARENTS’  PART  IN  SCHOOL  HYGIENE 

For  several  years  the  author  of  this  paper  has  been  making 
an  effort  in  the  State  of  Virginia  to  increase  the  interest 
of  school  officials,  teachers,  and  parents  in  the  school 
child’s  health.  During  the  session  19 12-13  the  movement 
was  systematized  into  a  State  School  Hygiene  Campaign, 
which  will  be  continued  thru  the  session  1913-14.  The 
campaign  includes  inspection  of  schools,  health  conferences 
with  parents  and  teachers,  round-table  discussions  at 
teachers’  institutes,  hygiene  talks  to  older  pupils,  and 
lectures  at  the  State  Normal  Schools.  This  experience 
is  the  basis  of  the  following  suggestions,  a  brief  discussion 
of  which  will  not  give  time  for  description  of  similar  work 
that  is  being  done  elsewhere : 

The  main  purpose  of  this  campaign  fuses  into  the  larger 
purpose  of  bringing  the  home  directly  into  relation  with 
school  problems.  The  natural  evolution  of  the  school 
out  of  the  home  has  resulted  in  an  evolution  out  of  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  home,  both  school  and  home  suffering  greatly 
thereby  in  not  understanding,  learning  from,  and  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  each  other.  The  school  needs,  far  more  than 
teachers  realize,  such  a  view  of  the  individual  results  of 
school  management  and  methods  as  the  home,  sometimes 
even  an  uneducated  home,  can  give.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  home  needs,  far  more  than  parents  realize,  such  an 
interpretation  of  child  development  as  the  school,  some¬ 
times  even  an  uneducated  school,  can  give.  The  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  home  and  school  can  not  be  overcome  by  mutual 
isolation,  criticism,  or  defensiveness  but  by  considerate 
consultation,  where  each  can  help  the  other.  Such  a  give- 
and-take  consultation  is  seldom  seen.  The  usual  school 
reports,  notices,  and  functions  may  inform  parents  but 
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are  too  one-sided  and  formal.  Most  patrons’  meetings 
include  entirely  too  few  of  those  that  ought  to  be  concerned 
and  consulted,  and  they  are  not  really  conferences  where 
parents  and  teachers  can  freely  question  each  other  and 
give  suggestions. 

In  the  health  conferences  of  parents  and  teachers  in 
Virginia,  the  leader  begins  the  discussion  of  each  sub¬ 
ject  and  then  asks  for  opinions,  questions,  etc.,  from  both 
the  home  and  the  school,  emphasizing  the  value  of  “getting 
together  and  talking  things  out.”  The  attendance  and  the 
response  vary  with  the  community  leadership  of  the  school 
and  the  intelligent  interest  in  education.  The  local  news¬ 
papers  give  accounts  of  the  conferences  and  thus  increase 
the  demand  for  further  discussions. 

School  hygiene  is  decidedly  the  most  serviceable  phase 
of  education  for  consultation  between  home  and  school. 
It  is  of  basic  importance ;  almost  all  parents  can  be  interested 
in  some  of  it;  all  teachers  should  be  forced  to  study  it; 
it  can  never  be  considered  properly  out  of  its  relation  to 
home  hygiene;  its  principles  can  be  concretely  explained, 
pro  and  con,  by  reference  to  the  equipment  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  homes  and  the  school  concerned;  its  practical 
application  can  be  put  within  reach  of  ordinary  intelligence 
and  finances;  and,  above  all,  the  home  has  a  legal  and  moral 
right  to  know  under  what  hygienic  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  its  children  are  being  schooled  by  the  state  and  local 
government.  Cooperation  is  here  not  only  an  opportunity 
but  also  a  necessity,  because  a  child  can  not  be  made  healthy 
by  life  and  instruction  during  a  few  hours  at  school  if  the 
many  hours  at  home  do  not  cooperate,  or  vice  versa.  The 
unhygienic  influence  of  either  one  may  obstruct  the  hygienic 
influence  of  the  other.  You  can  not  create  health  in  frac¬ 
tions  of  a  day.  Furthermore,  the  school  can  never  get 
an  all-round  view  of  a  child’s  health  without  the  more  in¬ 
clusive  view  of  the  home. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  subjects  in  which  coopera¬ 
tion  is  now  being  sought  in  Virginia,  those  for  a  single 
conference  being  chosen  to  meet  local  interest  and  need: 
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Parents  and  teachers  must  be  taught  the  meaning  of 
vitality.  A  great  many  of  them  consider  health  simply 
the  absence  of  illness;  therefore,  as  long  as  a  child  is  not  ill, 
they  classify  it  as  well  and  then  let  the  matter  drop.  Until 
this  laissez-faire  notion  of  health  is  eradicated,  most  of 
the  aims  of  the  school  hygienist  will  be  regarded  as  doc¬ 
trinaire  and  secondary.  Without,  and  even  with  medical 
inspection  for  diseases  and  defects,  interest  is  difficult 
to  awaken  in  regard  to  the  less  evident  but  very  important 
phases  of  school  hygiene,  such  as  the  proper  use  of  window 
shades,  the  minus  distance  between  seats  and  desks,  the 
prevention  of  the  common  cold,  the  postures  of  children, 
the  care  of  the  teeth,  the  open-air  sleeping  rooms,  and  a 
score  of  other  problems.  “If  the  child  is  not  made  ill 
by  present  conditions,  why  worry?”  This  attitude  is  the 
worst  foe  of  school  hygiene. 

Vitality  must  be  preached  as  the  aim  of  growth,  the  basis 
of  happiness,  the  secret  of  success.  School  hygiene  works 
for  the  buoyant,  complete  child,  for  physical  force  expressing 
itself  in  mental  and  moral  force,  for  physical  power  trained 
to  efficiency.  Diseases  are  treated  and  defects  corrected 
as  obstructions  to  vitality;  school  equipment  and  manage¬ 
ment  are  reorganized  so  as  to  avoid  limitations  to  vitahty. 
But  these  considerations  are  negative  and  preliminary, 
and  hygiene  is  more  positive  than  negative  with  the 
main  emphasis  upon  hygienic  activity  as  the  means 
of  development.  If  parents  can  be  made  hungry  for 
their  children’s  vitality,  the  battle  of  school  hygiene  is 
half  won,  only  the  proper  information  being  needed 
to  effect  the  desired  changes.  Without  this  hunger  the 
information  will  be  little  heeded. 

Interest  can  be  awakened  by  a  summary  of  typical  stages 
of  growth  in  childhood  and  youth,  showing  that  the  child 
organism  is  not  an  adult  in  miniature,  simply  enlarging 
year  by  year,  but  a  different  organism  with  varying  rates 
of  growth  in  different  organs.  Emphasis  should  be  put 
upon  the  disharmonies  due  to  these  variations.  The 
danger  of  not  meeting  the  vital  demands  of  the  growing 
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organism  at  any  stage,  thru  unhygienic  action  or  en¬ 
vironment,  arises  from  the  probability  of  limiting  for  life 
the  vitality  of  those  organs  growing  most  at  that  time. 
This  danger  is  greater  during  the  prepubertal  increase  in 
height  and  weight  and  the  pubertal  development  of  pri¬ 
mary  and  secondary  sex  characters,  when  the  cooperation 
of  home  and  school  ought  to  be  very  close  in  protecting 
boys  and  especially  girls  from  overstrain.  At  every  stage 
school  demands  are  secondary  to  growth  demands,  and 
any  strain  is  harmful  if  it  limits  the  nutrition,  physical 
activity,  and  rest  required  for  growth. 

The  value  of  medical  inspection  is  an  attractive  subject 
for  a  meeting  of  parents  and  teachers.  If  such  inspection 
does  not  exist  in  a  school  or  exists  only  in  part,  the  need 
for  it  can  be  well  discust  in  relation  to  many  problems 
of  home  and  school.  If  such  inspection  does  exist,  the 
opportunities  thus  offered  can  be  emphasized  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  their  good  results  far  more  extensive. 
For  instance,  a  brief  account  of  the  injury  caused  by  ade¬ 
noids  or  eyestrain  will  often  open  the  eyes  of  parents  and 
teachers  to  the  serious  significance  of  defects  which  they 
have  been  disregarding.  The  best  influence,  however, 
that  medical  inspection  can  make  upon  the  home  is  by  in¬ 
viting,  even  requiring  as  in  some  German  cities,  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  one  parent  or  guardian  at  the  inspection  of 
each  child.  The  meaning  of  each  phase  of  the  inspection 
can  then  be  explained,  the  parent  can  give  the  child’s 
past  history  in  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  the  inspection,  and 
the  advice  concerning  each  defect  noted  can  be  discust 
immediately.  This  education  of  the  parent  will  take  time 
and  money,  but  it  will  well  pay  the  school  and  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  usual  notices  to  parents  regarding  the  re¬ 
sults  of  medical  inspection  are  too  brief  for  proper  explana¬ 
tion,  and  the  very  valuable  visits  of  trained  nurses  can 
include  only  a  small  portion  of  the  homes  represented  by 
the  school  and  can  ordinarily  deal  with  only  a  small  part 
of  the  inspection.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident 
that  the  home  must  be  brought  into  closer  and  more  in- 
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elusive  knowledge  of  the  aims,  methods,  and  results  of 
medical  inspection. 

Parents  should  be  informed  of  the  hygienic  condition 
and  care  of  the  building  and  equipment  used  by  their 
children.  They  can  not  be  expected  to  learn  standards 
from  printed  discussions  or  lectures  on  general  principles; 
they  must  be  shown  the  actual  school  plant  and  have  princi¬ 
ples  interpreted  in  relation  thereto.  Their  questions  should 
be  frankly  answered  and  their  reports  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  school  upon  their  children  should  be  carefully  considered, 
altho  most  buildings,  even  new  ones,  will  not  meet  all 
standard  requirements,  and  school  officials  may  be  sensitive 
about  criticism.  Principals  and  teachers  are  not  really 
equipped  for  their  positions  unless  they  understand  and 
can  explain  to  parents  the  hygienic  merits  and  demerits  of 
their  school  plant  and  the  daily  use  of  it. 

The  same  right  of  parents  must  be  recognized  in  regard 
to  the  hygiene  of  school  management  and  methods.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  there  are  few  principles  to  guide  us  here,  as 
these  matters  are  closely  connected  with  the  elusive  problems 
of  fatigue  and  interest.  In  most  schools  tradition  regulates 
the  length  of  the  school  day,  the  amount  and  use  of  recess 
periods,  the  requirements  for  home-study,  the  number 
of  recitations  per  day,  the  nature  of  examinations,  the  forms 
of  discipline,  etc.  Nevertheless,  an  intelligent  conference 
between  parents  and  teachers  is  the  best  way  at  present 
to  improve  conditions. 

The  prevalent  practise  of  keeping-in  at  recess  has  nothing 
to  justify  it.  If  the  recess  has  any  significance,  that  sig¬ 
nificance  is  its  effect  upon  health;  therefore,  to  keep  a  child 
in  at  recess  is  to  punish  him  at  the  expense  of  his  health. 
A  few  such  punishments  may  not  injure  one  individual, 
but  a  school  that  practises  such  a  form  of  discipline  is  to 
that  extent  an  inconsiderate  and  unhealthy  school.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  windows  of  most  classrooms  ought  to  be  opened 
at  recess  so  that  the  rooms  can  be  flushed  with  pime  air; 
and,  if  the  children  are  kept  or  even  allowed  in  the  rooms, 
this  needed  flushing  can  not  be  thoroly  done.  Thus  the 
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punishment  of  one  individual  may  not  only  injure  his 
health  but  also  that  of  the  entire  class. 

Home-study  is  first  and  foremost  a  home  problem.  It 
is  surprizing  that  parents  have  so  long  submitted  to  this 
intrusion  of  school  requirements  into  home  management 
without  claiming  the  right  to  be  consulted.  Of  all  con¬ 
ference  subjects  I  have  found  home-study  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  to  parents  and  teachers.  This  fall  a  detailed  plan 
for  cooperative  study  of  this  problem  will  be  worked  out 
in  several  communities. 

Parents  can  easily  be  interested  in  school  instruction 
and  training  in  hygiene.  The  formation  of  health  habits, 
rightly  the  chief  aim  of  hygiene  instruction,  can  only  be 
successful  when  both  school  and  home  insist  together  on 
the  desired  habits.  It  is  strange  that  schools  have  blundered 
along  without  seeking  the  cooperation  of  those  responsible 
for  the  health  conditions  of  most  of  the  pupils’  time  and 
environment.  The  home  is  the  most  important  teacher  of 
hygiene,  for  good  or  ill;  and  the  school  that  fails  to  learn 
from  and  give  advice  to  this  teacher  as  a  co-partner  is  failing 
thru  its  own  indifference  or  foolishness. 

This  subject  naturally  includes  that  of  sex  instruction. 
The  public  schools  certainly  ought  to  undertake  this  re¬ 
sponsibility,  if  the  home  can  not  be  made  to  do  so.  The 
many  difficulties  involved  in  mass  instruction,  selection 
of  teachers,  gradation  of  subject-matter,  combination  of 
scientific  fact  with  proper  emotion,  etc.,  will  have  to  be 
solved  by  extended  trials,  cost  what  they  may.  But  have 
the  parents  refused  to  bear  this  responsibility?  It  is  one 
thing  to  say  that  the  home  is  not  now  doing  its  duty;  it 
is  a  far  different  thing  to  say  that  the  home  can  not  or  will 
not  do  its  duty.  Wait  until  the  parents  have  been  shown 
by  educational  and  medical  experts,  as  is  now  being  done 
in  a  few  places  thru  the  schools,  just  what  that  duty  is, 
the  serious  results  of  neglecting  it,  and  the  proper  methods 
of  fulfilling  it.  Parents  will  welcome  and  make  good  use 
of  such  instruction,  mock  modesty  here  being  a  sign  of 
pruriency.  If,  however,  they  show  no  inclination  or  success 
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in  meeting  this  problem,  then  the  school  must  grapple 
with  it.  But  let  the  school  work  thru  the  parents  first, 
especially  in  regard  to  elementary  children,  assisting  the 
home,  if  necessary,  in  some  of  the  instruction  of  high  school 
students. 

Other  subjects  for  discussion  at  these  conferences  have 
been  the  length  of  the  school  day  by  grades,  the  midday 
meal  of  school  children,  the  afternoon  play  and  social  life, 
the  systematic  regulation  of  the  time  and  environment  of 
sleep,  etc.  The  subjects  briefly  outlined  in  this  paper  and 
the  methods  of  treatment  given  in  these  conferences  may 
not  be  just  those  most  suitable  for  other  states  and  educa¬ 
tional  needs.  They  are  mentioned  here  to  emphasize  the 
ideal  of  bringing  school  and  home  together  in  consultation 
regarding  the  health  problems  in  education. 

W.  H.  Heck 

University  of  Virginia 


IV 

A  UNIQUE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 

Belgium  enjoys  the  unique,  altho  unenviable  position, 
of  being  the  only  great  commercial  nation  of  the  world 
that  has  no  law  upon  its  statute  books  imposing  compulsory 
school  attendance  upon  its  children.  Even  Japan  has  not 
been  so  derelict  on  this  score.  What  the  parliament  of 
1 913-19 14  will  do  with  this  question  is  at  present  (October, 

1913)  problematical,  but  a  comprehensive  law,  altho  far 
from  the  first  proposed  legislation  with  this  object  in  view, 
was  introduced  at  the  session  last  spring  and  is  now  up  for 
consideration.  One  must  not  hasten  to  conclude,  however, 
that  general  education  or  even  industrial  education  has 
been  neglected  in  Belgium.  It  is  the  old  struggle  between 
the  clerical  and  the  anticlerical  forces  which  has  so  often 
hindered  educational  progress  in  England  and  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  that  is  responsible  for  the  present  conditions  in  Belgium. 

Despite  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs,  that  little  nation 
has  evolved  a  series  of  industrial  schools — “system” 
would  be  rather  too  ambitious  a  word  to  use  in  this  connec¬ 
tion — that  is  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  world.  As  a  sys¬ 
tem,  the  German  scheme  for  technical  education  is  more 
widespread  and  more  general,  but  as  far  as  variety  and 
efficiency  are  concerned,  the  situation  in  Belgium  stands 
second  to  none.  One  need  only  point  the  position  of  ? 

that  country  in  the  world’s  commerce  and  industry  for 
substantiation  of  this  assertion.  Occupying  the  very 
first  place  in  the  world  on  the  per  capita  basis  of  its  foreign 
trade  and  the  fourth  in  the  absolute  value  of  its  commodity 
exchanges,  Belgium  is  a  veritable  hive  of  human  industry.  | 

Unofficial  claims  show  that  it  has  now  past  France  in  the  j 

value  of  its  foreign  commerce,  and  stands  next  after  Eng-  | 
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land,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  in  the  world  struggle 
for  commercial  supremacy.  One  had  only  to  visit  the  recent 
international  exhibition  at  Ghent  to  gain  an  idea  of  the 
scope  of  its  efforts  for  industrial  education  and  the  variety 
of  their  character.  Among  the  more  striking  exhibits 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  instrument  makers  and  the 
tailors  for  boys,  and  the  lace  makers,  embroiderers  and 
lingerie  workers  for  girls. 

Since  1897  Brussels  has  had  a  tailors’  school,  but  only 
during  the  last  ten  or  a  dozen  years  has  the  work  therein 
been  of  striking  significance.  Like  so  many  other  schools 
in  Belgium  of  an  industrial  character,  it  owed  its  inception 
to  private  initiative — in  this  instance  to  the  master  tailors 
of  Brussels  and  the  neighborhood — altho  it  is  now  supported 
largely  at  public  expense,  enjoying  subsidies  from  the  state, 
the  province  of  Brabant,  the  city  of  Brussels,  and  the  com¬ 
munes  of  the  immediate  environment.  It  might  perhaps 
better  be  called  a  trade  school,  for  its  sole  aim  is  to  turn 
out  skilled  tailors.  Its  constant  adherence  to  the  principles 
and  the  practises  of  the  trade  is  guaranteed  by  its  adminis¬ 
trative  council,  its  director,  and  its  teaching  staff.  The 
council  is  composed  of  six  delegates  chosen  by  the  Patrons’ 
Committee — a  body  comprized  in  large  part  of  actual 
tailors  who  must  be  elected  to  membership  and  pay  annual 
dues;  six  delegates  of  the  Philanthropic  Union  of  Master 
Tailors  in  Brussels;  six  delegates  of  the  Belgian  Association 
of  Cutters;  six  delegates  of  the  various  trade  groups  of 
journeyman  tailors  of  Brussels  and  its  environs;  and  one 
delegate  each  from  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Labor, 
the  province  of  Brabant,  and  the  city  of  Brussels.  In 
accordance  with  the  custom  which  has  already  obtained 
some  vogue  on  the  continent,  workmen  and  employers  sit 
side  by  side  on  this .  governing  body.  The  director  is  a 
practical  tailor  who  entered  the  trade  before  the  advent 
of  the  machine  wrought  such  significant  changes  in  its 
conduct,  and  he  is  even  today  competent  to  sit  on  the  bench 
or  handle  the  goose.  Besides  the  director,  the  staff  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  teacher  of  practical  theory,  a  teacher  of  cutting,. 
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accredited  workmen,  and  a  teacher  of  drawing.  All  save 
the  last  are  practical  tailors  recognized  as  such  in  the  trade. 

Aside  from  requirements  as  to  age,  knowledge  of  French 
and  Flemish  (it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Belgium  is 
a  bi-lingual  country),  ordinary  professional  qualifications, 
and  the  like,  each  accredited  workman  must  be  presented 
by  a  master  tailor  who  agrees  to  keep  the  workman  supplied 
with  work,  and  to  pay  the  regular  tariff  of  the  trade  that 
the  school  exacts.  The  reason  for  this  last  provision  will 
appear  presently. 

Drawing,  which  is  the  only  subject  of  instruction  in  the 
school  aside  from  the  actual  trade  work,  runs  thruout  the 
course,  not  only  embracing  in  its  scope  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  subject,  but  also  including  anatomy  and 
the  muscular  system,  as  far  as  their  influence  upon  clothing 
is  concerned,  costume  design,  and  color  effects.  Practical 
theory  likewise  continues  thruout. 

During  the  first  year,  the  pupils  learn  the  elements  of 
the  trade  under  the  exclusive  direction  of  the  cutter  and 
the  teacher  of  practical  theory.  Thruout  the  remainder 
of  the  course,  which  lasts  five  years,  the  boys  are  apportioned 
among  the  accredited  workmen.  At  present  the  latter 
are  seven  in  number,  so  that  each  one  has  five  or  six  ap¬ 
prentices  under  his  direction.  The  unique  features  about 
the  school  are  that  these  workmen  are  guaranteed  by  their 
sponsors  sufficient  work  to  keep  them  and  their  apprentices 
busy,  for  which  they  receive  regular  trade  wages;  they  are 
allowed  to  profit  by  all  the  labor  of  their  apprentices  and 
themselves ;  they  are  furthermore  paid  a  salary  of  six 
hundred  francs  per  year  additional  from  the  school ;  and  the 
apprentices  are  paid  for  their  time  from  the  second  trimester 
of  the  course  until  the  end,  also  by  the  school.  Exploita¬ 
tion  of  pupils’  labor  by  the  teachers  seems  curious  enough, 
but  to  pay  boys  in  money  for  going  to  school  would  appear 
stranger  still.  On  second  thought,  however,  this  school 
is  but  reproducing  the  modern  apprentice  system.  It 
has  only  taken  over  from  current  trade  practises  what  has 
proved  successful  in  the  business  world.  In  reality,  the 
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only  unusual  feature  of  the  whole  proceeding  from  this 
point  of  view  is  that  the  wages  of  the  pupils  do  not  come 
from  the  profits  actually  earned  by  their  work.  This  is 
the  investment  the  various  authorities  supporting  the  enter¬ 
prise  make  toward  the  production  of  trained  laborers. 
When  scrutinized  on  the  basis  of  contribution  to  the  in¬ 
dustrial  efficiency  of  the  community,  the  actual  expense 
to  the  contributing  bodies  is  probably  not  more  than  would 
be  demanded  for  an  ordinary  school,  if  indeed  it  is  as  much. 
To  the  sources  of  income  already  mentioned  must  be  added 
the  quota  paid  in  by  the  pupils  themselves.  This  amounts 
to  an  entrance  fee  of  150  francs  ($30),  together  with  15 
francs  the  first  and  second  years,  20  francs  the  third  year, 
and  25  francs  the  fourth  year  ($3,  $4,  $5,  respectively)  as 
charges  for  materials.  In-  necessitous  cases  even  these 
fees  may  be  remitted  entirely  or  in  part. 

On  the  other  hand,  pupils’  wages  individually  do  not 
amount  to  much,  especially  as  measured  by  American 
standards.  After  passing  the  examination  at  the  end  of 
the  first  trimester,  the  pupil  is  paid  two-fifths  of  a  cent  per 
hour ;  during  the  first  trimester  of  the  second  year  one  cent 
per  hour,  which  is  doubled  thruout  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  provided  the  term  examination  is  past  successfully; 
during  the  third  year  the  corresponding  remuneration  is 
two  cents,  and  two  and  two-fifths  cents  per  hour ;  and  during 
the  fourth  year,  three  and  three-fifths  cents  and  four  cents 
per  hour.  For  the  most  part  wages  are  paid  by  means  of 
savings-bank  books  made  out  in  the  name  of  the  father, 
altho  in  necessitous  cases  one-half  the  amounts  earned 
may  be  paid  in  cash  at  the  end  of  each  month.  In  order 
to  assure  the  completion  of  at  least  the  fourth  year  of  the 
course,  a  system  of  deferred  payments  is  in  vogue,  whereby 
the  earnings  of  the  first  year  are  not  available,  except  as 
just  noted,  until  the  end  of  the  second  year,  those  of  the 
second  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  while  those  of  the  next 
two  years  fall  due  together  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year. 
Should  the  pupil  leave  before  the  expiration  of  this  period, 
half  his  entire  earnings  revert  to  the  school. 
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Reasonable  labor  conditions,  at  least  from  the  conti¬ 
nental  point  of  view,  prevail  thruout  the  course.  For 
the  first  two  years  the  pupils  have  an  eight-hour  day; 
during  the  last  two,  a  nine-hour  day,  which  in  the  busy 
season  may  be  extended  to  ten  hours.  In  no  case  may 
the  workmen  teachers  labor  more  than  twelve  hours  per 
day  at  their  trade.  This  insures  that  they  give  their  best 
efforts  to  the  school  and  its  work.  According  to  estimates 
furnished  by  the  director,  these  accredited  workmen  will 
probably  earn  all  told  about  two  thousand  francs  ($400) 
per  year.  Not  only  is  this  somewhat  more  than  they  would 
probably  be  able  to  earn  outside,  but  in  addition  they  enjoy 
the  honor  of  being  connected  with  the  school,  an  asset  of 
no  mean  value.  That  they  are  amply  satisfied  with  their 
condition  is  mutely  attested  by  their  length  of  service, 
the  youngest  of  them  having  been  connected  with  the  school 
for  five  years,  while  the  service  of  the  others  will  average 
considerably  longer  than  that.  It  may  be  added  that  any 
temptation  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  exploit  their 
pupils  at  the  expense  of  trade  teaching  is  effectively  provided 
against  by  the  constant  supervision  of  the  director  and  the 
examinations  the  pupils  have  to  undergo  at  the  end  of 
each  trimester. 

Visitors  from  many  quarters  of  Europe  have  been  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  peculiar  features  of  this  tailors’  school, 
and  at  the  present  moment  the  city  of  Marseilles  in  France 
is  considering  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  technical 
course  along  similar  lines  in  connection  with  its  Ecole 
Pratique  d’ Industrie. 

Popular  sentiment,  if  nothing  more,  would  probably 
negative  the  idea  of  teachers  exploiting  pupils’  work  in 
our  American  pubhc  schools,  as  well  as  the  idea  of  paying 
pupils  for  learning  a  trade,  but  this  account  will  suffice 
to^show  what  measures  some  of  our  national  rivals  are  taking 
to  replace  the  moribund  old  apprentice  system,  and  to 
provide  skilled  workers  for  their  industries. 

Frederic  Ernest  Farrington 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


V 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  AND  STANDARDS^ 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  “School  Efficiency  Series,” 
prepared  by  Dr.  Frank  McMurry  and  edited  by  Dr.  Paul 

H.  Hanus  who  was  authorized  chairman  of  the  commission 
of  experts,  selected  to  investigate  and  submit  reports  on 
certain  phases  of  work  carried  on  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  It  contains  two  hundred  and 
eighteen  pages,  and  it  deals  chiefly  with  three  vital  topics: 

I.  Standards  and  Instruction;  2.  Course  of  Study;  3. 
Supervision,  and  incidentally  it  is  a  treatise  on  the  theory 
and  practise  of  education. 

It  appears  from  the  editor’s  preface  that  the  author’s 
task  was  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  the  quality  of  the 
teaching  in  the  schools,  a  critique  of  the  course  of  study, 
and  the  character  and  kind  of  supervision  that  the  teaching 
force  is  subjected  to.  While  these  are  the  three  main  lines 
upon  which  the  treatise  is  based,  yet  it  contains  a  theory 
embodying  the  views  of  the  editor  and  the  author  in  regard 
to  the  organization,  teaching,  subject  matter,  and  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  system  of  schools.  The  occasion  afforded  an 
opportunity,  which  the  author  gladly  seized,  to  inject  his 
scheme  of  education  into  the  treatise  as  a  contribution 
to  the  pedagogical  literature  of  this  country.  Heretofore 
the  author  had  set  forth  his  personal  views  in  textbooks 
and  scattered  papers,  and  students  will  be  glad  to  have 
his  maturer  opinions  interlarded,  tho  it  be  with  other 
matter,  in  this  permanent  form. 

I.  Standards  of  Measurements 

Before  any  object  can  be  measured,  some  unit  or  units 

^  Elementary  schools  and  standards,  by  Frank  M.  McMurry,  Professor  in 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  Yonkers,  New  York.  World  Book 
Company,  1913. 
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of  measurement  must  be  agreed  upon,  either  natural  or 
artificial,  and  a  set  of  standards  was  eventually  manu¬ 
factured  for  this  purpose  after  ransacking  pedagogical 
literatme,  native  and  foreign,  and  failing  to  find  therein 
any  linear,  surface  or  solid  unit  of  measure  that  could  be 
used  to  estimate  the  work  of  the  schools.  At  last  four 
fundamental  propositions  were  formulated  as  being  all 
inclusive,  and  entirely  universal  in  their  application  to  any 
system  of  instruction.  Just  how  these  four,  universal, 
axiomatic  propositions  were  evolved  is  not  explained.  But 
they  remind  one  so  vividly  of  Des  Cartes’  four  sufficient 
tests  of  truth,  that  I  can  not  but  believe  that  their  key  is 
hidden  in  Des  Cartes’  Discourse  on  method.  I  insert 
them  in  this  connection ; 

1.  Never  to  accept  anything  as  true  when  I  did  not  recog¬ 
nize  it  clearly  to  be  so. 

2.  To  divide  each  of  the  difficulties  which  I  should  ex¬ 
amine  into  as  many  portions  as  were  possible. 

3.  To  conduct  my  thoughts  in  order,  by  beginning  with 
the  simplest  objects  and  those  most  easy  to  know,  so  as 
to  mount  little  by  little  to  the  most  complex  knowledge. 

4.  To  make  every  enumeration  so  complete,  and  sur¬ 
veys  so  wdde  that  I  would  be  sure  of  omitting  nothing. 

These  are  the  instruments  that  Des  Cartes  used  when 
he  wanted  to  adopt  a  method  that  would  unerringly  conduct 
the  reason  in  its  search  to  absolute  truth. 

In  the  “Efficiency  Series’’  the  Standards  are  called  Fac¬ 
tors  and  are  exprest  as  follows: 

Factor  i.  Motive  on  the  Part  of  the  Pupils. 

Factor  2.  Consideration  of  Values  by  Pupils. 

Factor  3.  Attention  to  Organization  by  Pupils. 

Factor  4.  Initiative  by  Pupils. 

Whether  these  factors  were  worked  out  jointly  or  separately, 
readers  in  general  would  like  to  know.  In  a  matter  of 
scientific  accuracy,  speculation  has  no  place,  because  all 
must  depend  upon  the  thus  saith  of  a  scientific  principle. 
Let  us,  therefore,  notice  the  four  factors  somewhat  in  detail. 

I.  Motive  on  the  Part  of  Pupils. — This  is  the  first  and 
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presumably  the  most  important  factor.  The  argument, 
strange  to  say,  under  this  head,  is  the  motive  or  purpose 
of  man  that  influences  to  action.  In  this  subdivision, 
great  interest  is  centered  on  the  Crusades,  John  Hampden, 
and  the  geography  of  Germany.  These  are  regarded  as 
motives  of  a  very  high  order,  presumably  to  the  men  of 
those  epoch-making  periods  in  history.  While  the  motives 
that  move  individuals  and  large  masses  of  people,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  psychology  of  the  crowd,  are  strong  and 
powerful,  yet  every  one  knows  that  in  nearly  all  cases, 
children  are  influenced  by  caprice,  impulse,  whims,  far 
more  than  by  great  and  enduring  motives  that  operate 
on  grown  people  who  have  will  power  strongly  developed. 
It  appears  that  in  this  particular  instance,  the  standard 
selected  applies  with  considerable  force  to  grown  people 
and  those  of  more  mature  years,  rather  than  to  children 
who  want  the  near  instead  of  the  remote  things,  and  who 
are  not  yet  able  to  appreciate  values,  as  such,  at  their  real 
worth.  Children’s  perspective  is  generally  narrow  and 
close  in  time  and  place.  This  is  the  reason  that  we  have 
a  child  psychology  and  an  adult  psychology  which  are  so 
widely  different.  They  are  not  convertible  terms,  and 
can  not  be  reduced  to  the  same  unit. 

2.  Consideration  of  Values  by  Pupils. — The  first  two  sen¬ 
tences  may  be  taken  as  a  comment  or  defense  of  this  stand¬ 
ard  of  measurement  which  read  as  follows,  and  stand  as 
the  keynote  to  the  Factor:  “A  second  extremely  important 
factor  in  the  daily  living  is  the  weighing  of  values.  The 
worth  of  a  thing  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  necessary 
considerations  in  adult  life.”  The  citation  may  be  con¬ 
tinued,  but  one  is  inclined  to  ask  how  do  children  from  the 
kindergarten  age  on  up  thru  the  elementary  grades  engage 
in  weighing  values  with  great  exactness?  National  values 
are  different.  The  American  seeks  wealth,  the  Englishman 
power,  the  Frenchman  notoriety,  the  German  is  satisfied 
with  quiet  and  peaceful  enjoyment  with  his  family  and 
associates,  the  Indian  wants  to  be  let  alone,  and  common 
folks  to  ride  their  own  hobbies.  It  is  true  that  boys 
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trade  some  and  are  learning  to  estimate  the  articles  they 
have  in  terms  of  monetary  units,  but  that  they  are  engaged 
very  actively  in  such  judgments,  except  in  the  avoidance 
of  danger,  or  matters  of  self -protection  and  not  often  then, 
may  well  be  questioned.  In  my  own  experience,  I  have 
asked  hundreds  of  children  of  different  ages  and  varying 
degrees  of  advancement,  what  they  studied  certain  subjects 
for,  or  why  they  made  certain  things,  and  their  replies 
indicated  in  nearly  every  instance  a  childish  or  immature 
reason.  What  does  a  child  of  eight  or  ten  know  in  advance 
what  he  will  be  capable  of  doing,  or  that  he  could  say  when 
he  was  twenty,  that  he  knew  what  he  would  be  engaged 
in  doing  in  all  after-life.  Napoleon  had  power  and  genius 
when  he  first  cleared  the  streets  of  the  mob,  but  had  he  not 
been  there,  and  the  opportunity  of  a  nation  presented  itself, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  world  would  ever  have  heard  of 
him.  Up  to  this  time,  he  had  moved  aimlessly  thru  life. 
Frick,  the  steel  magnate,  came  to  the  surface  thru  an  acci¬ 
dent.  Thousands  of  instances  can  be  cited  showing  that 
only  a  few  persons  in  the  world’s  history  gave  promise  in 
early  life  of  what  they  eventually  became.  Had  there  not 
been  a  great  civil  war  in  this  country,  there  is  hardly  a 
distinguished  general,  on  either  side,  except  some  political 
and  preaching  ones  that  would  ever  have  been  heard  of 
except  as  low-grade  officers  in  the  regular  army.  Those 
that  rose  to  distinction,  except  a  few  volunteer  ofiicers, 
were  men  that  had  been  trained  for  a  distant,  future  con¬ 
tingency — the  very  thing  that  the  author  is  unwilling 
give  credit  for  as  an  element  in  education.  It  would  be 
an  interesting  psychological  inquiry  to  have  an  expression, 
or  an  opinion,  from  him  telling  what  values  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  or  eighteen,  he  would  have  used,  or  did  use,  to  meas¬ 
ure  his  progress  in  study  and  his  future  activities  in  life. 
And  whether  at  six  and  on  up  to  twenty-five  or  thirty,  he 
was  not  continually  setting  up  different  standards  each  year 
that  he  wanted  to  reach.  His  own  inner  experience  as  a 
contentious  boy  would  be  a  valuable  bit  of  inside  revela¬ 
tion,  showing  the  twilight  of  his  mind  peopled  with  childish 
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fancies.  Only  persons  of  determined  will  power,  will  pur¬ 
sue  a  remote  object  without  deviation  thru  a  long  series  of 
years.  The  large  majority  see  a  lion  in  the  way.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  second  factor  is  not  universal  in  its  application 
even  to  mature  men  and  women.  As  a  standard  it  is  more 
unreliable  than  trying  to  measure  town  additions,  blocks 
and  lots,  with  a  “wet  rope.”  It  is  admitted  that  there  comes 
a  time,  perhaps  at  the  earliest,  during  the  second  year  in 
the  high  school,  when  some  pupils  may  begin,  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  their  parents  and  their  teachers,  to  shape  their 
work  for  special  ends.  Purposely  the  slow,  backward 
children  are  not  included  in  this  connection,  because  they 
are  entitled  to  and  do  receive  a  different  kind  of  treatment. 
Much  of  their  work  must  be  cut  out  for  them. 

j.  Attention  to  Organization  by  Pupils. — It  is  pertinent 
to  inquire,  what  does  this  really  mean?  Of  late  years, 
in  certain  quarters,  a  set  of  profound  obscurities  have 
drifted  into  use  among  school  men  that  need  to  be  defined, 
and  “organization  by  pupils”  is  one  of  these  things,  condi¬ 
tions,  or  states  of  the  mind,  that  needs  clearing  up.  Or¬ 
ganization  is  good  as  a  means,  but  stupefying  as  an  end. 
To  act  quickly  and  sanely  in  emergencies  is  the  chief  busi¬ 
ness  of  life.  When  it  comes  to  organizing  a  county  fair, 
a  political  meeting,  a  baseball  club,  the  intention  is  clear 
enough.  But  when  little  children  begin  to  organize  their 
work  or  themselves,  it  is  another  and  a  very  different 
undertaking.  What  the  author  wants  organized  is  systems, 
ideas,  activities,  and  unities,  out  of  multitudes.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration,  a  little  boy  of  six  will  speak  of  his  “  Pony  Express,” 
and  a  little  miss  of  a  like  age  has  a  “rag  doll”  or  a  “store 
doll,”  and  the  gallant  little  boy  will  say,  “You  get  into 
my  wagon  and  I  will  haul  you  and  your  dollie  on  the  side¬ 
walk!”  Now,  this  is  a  fair  sample  or  organization,  so  far 
as  I  can  make  out  his  theory  or  organization  among  young¬ 
sters.  If  the  boy  in  the  fourth  grade  wishes  to  cut  out  of 
paper,  or  draw  on  his  slate,  or  tablet,  a  picture  that  is  de¬ 
signed  to  represent  a  “side  of  bacon,”  the  getting  of  his 
instrument  and  material  is  “organizing  his  ideas,”  and  the 
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performance  is  aviating  his  activities.  Again,  if  some 
hungry  boys  chance  to  see  a  peach  tree  full  of  ripe  peaches 
inside  an  inclosure,  and  they  begin  to  hunger  and  thirst 
after  some  of  these  peaches,  and  they  manage  by  various 
maneuvers,  advances,  feints,  and  retreats,  to  get  hold  of, 
and  can  get  away  with  a  few  of  these  peaches,  this  is  an 
instance  of  a  high  degree  of  attention  to  organization  for 
the  stomach’s  sake,  chargeable  to  intellectual  activity  for 
accomplishing  and  satisfying  an  intense  desire,  and  for 
which  a  very  high  grade  of  efficiency  is  demanded.  But  a 
larger  question  comes  forward  at  this  particular  juncture, 
and  it  is  this :  when  has  a  child,  as  a  pupil  in  an  elementary 
school,  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  attainment  that  he  can 
begin  to  organize  the  subject  matter  of  arithmetic,  geog¬ 
raphy,  grammar,  history,  reading,  spelling,  or  of  even  writ¬ 
ing,  drawing,  or  vocal  music,  into  a  unified  whole?  A 
child  may  wander  in  these  things  as  in  a  dream.  During 
all  the  years  of  early  progress  in  a  subject,  the  child  is  pick¬ 
ing  up  little  fragments  here  and  there  and  he  hardly  per¬ 
ceives  the  bearing  of  these  matters  on  his  future  work, 
let  alone  organizing  them  into  a  whole.  During  these 
years,  he  is  simply  learning  habits  of  work,  getting  pos¬ 
session  of  himself,  guided  chiefly  by  his  parents,  teachers 
and  associates  into  those  habits  and  practises  that,  if  syste¬ 
matically  and  properly  acquired  and  used  and  retained, 
will  fit  him  to  do  some  larger  things  later  in  life  better  than 
if  he  had  not  been  so  guided.  The  assumption  that  young 
school  children  shall  set  themselves  up  as  organizers  of 
great  undertakings,  should  be  classified  along  with  that 
Ideal  Governmental  Romance  that  John  Locke  wrought 
out  with  such  infinite  pains  for  North  Carolina.  It  is 
a  piece  cut  off  some  bolt  of  imaginary  cloth.  Then  it  is, 
too,  an  utter  ignoring  of  the  element  of  time  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  child’s  life  as  it  should  enter  as  a  factor  in  the 
unfoldment  of  its  natural  powers.  Not  only  is  a  child’s 
thinking  scattered,  but  its  methods  of  doing  things  are 
worse  than  scattered,  they  are  chiefly  chaotic,  unless  di¬ 
rected  and  planned  by  older  heads.  Underlying  this 
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assumption  is  a  fallacy  that  children  must,  in  school,  always 
be  thinking  around  at  what  they  think  they  would  like 
to  do,  and  this  same  easy  way  of  getting  along,  busy  about 
little  things  or  nothings,  will  remain  unchanged  when  they 
enter  upon  life’s  work  in  earnest.  A  common-sense  view 
is  that  the  teacher,  so  far  as  the  real  school  work  as  a  factor 
is  involved,  will  aid  the  learner  in  his  studies  in  picking  out 
the  essential  facts  in  each  subject  or  lesson,  and  help  him 
arrange  them  in  the  order  of  their  value  and  then  estimate 
them  accordingly.  Now,  if  this  is  what  the  good  doctor 
means,  which  is  highly  improbable,  then  we  agree. 

4.  Initiative  by  Pupils. — This  factor  follows  along  in 
the  wake  of  the  other  three,  and  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
are  corollaries,  deducible  from  and  included  implicitly  in 
number  one.  If  it  and  they  mean  anything,  it  is  this: 
what  is  the  child  trying  to  do,  and  does  he  know  it?  The 
reply  must  be  affirmative.  This  intuitive  knowledge  is 
to  begin  with  the  kindergarten  youngster,  and  the  best 
illustration  of  it  was  given  in  an  exercise  by  an  original 
initiative  teacher  of  that  sect,  who  said:  “Children,  now 
we  will  plant  the  oats,”  and  she  proceeded  to  pick  up  a  few 
grains  and  to  drop  them  in  hills,  and  had  the  little  children 
imitate  her,  which  she  smilingly  said,  “is  the  way  the  farmer 
plants  his  oats!”  This  was  indeed  a  special  dispensation 
of  information  to  one  who  knew  at  first  hand  a  thing  or 
two.  This  model  was  certainly  highly  original  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  olden  days  the  farmers  “never  planted,” 
but  “sowed  their  oats,”  and  now,  unless  on  stony  or  very 
rough  ground,  the  oats  are  “drilled  in.” 

Perhaps  the  author  had  in  mind  the  ability  of  children 
to  follow  directions,  and  throw  in  a  few  side  flourishes  as  they 
went  along.  If  some  such  idea  as  this  was  not  floating 
around  in  his  mind,  then  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  he  was  endeavoring  to  do,  unless  it  be  that  of  a  “general 
faultfinder.”  After  laying  down  these  four  measuring 
rods,  chapters  four  and  five  were  composed  in  their  defense. 
Their  excellencies  are  commented  upon  in  a  very  laudatory 
manner.  In  fact,  they  constitute  an  intellectual  apparatus. 
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devised  to  measure  school  work  without  fail,  tho  if  one 
should  doubt  their  efficacy,  he  would  not  be  denied  the  hope 
of  salvation.  They  will  test  everything  from  a  sigh  to  a 
logarithm,  except  they  fail,  when  it  comes  to  real  work, 
and  then  they  register  both  the  teacher’s  and  pupils’  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  subject  matter  under  consideration,  in 
terms  of  bold  and  awful  statements.  These  standards 
were  shouldered  up  and  carried  along  by  the  examiner, 
and  all  he  had  to  do,  when  he  entered  a  schoolroom  was  to 
put  his  four  infallible  testers  on  the  teacher’s  desk  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  take  the  intellectual  temperature  of  the  living  and 
the  dead  therein,  and  hand  the  results  on  to  the  next  in 
authority. 

These  four  points  of  school  fellowship  were  applied  to 
each  subject  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  of  New  York 
City,  and  with  the  exception  of  spelling  and  kindergarten 
work,  the  tests  indicated  results  far  below  minus  zero, 
mostly  down  in  the  region  of  liquid  air,  and,  in  which  the  souls 
of  the  teachers  stood  cool  and  composed. 

It  was  also  found  that  the  instruction  in  the  schools 
failed  in  nearly  every  instance  to  come  up  to  these  infallible 
tests,  but  they  were  running  on  two  planes  of  instruction, 
a  lower  and  a  higher  plane.  This  indeed  was  a  wonderful 
discovery  to  record  in  a  solemn  manner,  because  the  writer 
has,  upon  divers  occasions,  peeped  into  some  practise 
departments  in  universities  that  did  not  use  these  cut- 
and-dried  tests,  and  he  found  the  instruction  there  running 
on  twelve  or  fifteen  different  planes,  some  sliding  planes 
at  that,  he  did  not  deem  at  all  marvelous,  but  a  habit  they 
had  dropt  into.  It  may  have  been,  however,  that  these 
two  planes  were  so  far  apart  that  the  standards  were  too 
short  to  reach  both  at  the  same  moment.  However,  they 
are  represented  in  the  comparative  degree,  and  the  inference, 
that  they  were  there  in  sight  of  each  other,  does  no  violence 
when  little  things  seem  big. 

In  applying  these  standards,  it  is  not  every  one  who  can 
handle  the  machinery  with  impunity.  It  is  very  particu¬ 
lar  work,  like  that  of  white-washing  a  fence,  and  only  an 
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expert,  duly  certificated  and  legally  qualified,  and  whose 
vision  is  narrow,  is  permitted  to  manipulate  such  delicate 
apparatus.  The  profane  must  simply  stand  by  and  look 
for  the  smoke,  or  see  current  topics  eddied  out  of  the  way. 
In  going  thru  the  description  of  the  lessons,  one  nov  and 
then  catches  a  gleam  of  light  upon  which  to  build  a  hope. 
One  boy  actually  knew  how  to  make  “your  thumb  nail 
sketch  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner”  of  something,  perhaps 
the  back  side  of  the  universe. 

There  appear  to  have  been  boulders  of  disappointment 
tumbling  thru  all  the  recitation  business.  The  children 
were  at  work,  but  they  were  not  doing  what  the  author 
thought  they  ought  to  do.  He  wanted  another  system  of 
balanced  rations,  mixt  with  such  material  as  will  knock 
the  youngsters  brains  against  the  four  corners  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  The  mental  diet  needs  changing,  and  he  was  as¬ 
tonished  that  they  were  not  living  on  dried  apples,  hot 
water  and  sawdust,  infiltrated  with  insects,  plantain,  and 
other  food  products  that  would  make  a  universal  rule  for 
holy  living.  The  side-show  performances  were  not  much 
in  evidence,  hence  he  wanted  a  new  set  of  ringmasters, 
clowns  and  acrobats.  'These  values  were  not  considered 
as  having  the  prominence  they  so  richly  deserved;  there¬ 
fore,  he  proceeded  to  describe  typical  lessons  by  samples, 
and  to  draw  logical  conclusions  illustrated  by  vivid  lightning 
flashes,  and  then  blowing  a  trumpet  to  see  the  walls  fall. 

After  making  the  system  as  a  whole  very  unworthy, 
on  pages  sixty  and  sixty-one  he  proceeds  to  tell,  in  a  very 
condensed  form,  the  educational  theory  upon  which  the 
New  York  City  schools  are  conducted,  and  the  ideals  that 
the  teachers  under  the  forced  compulsion  of  the  super¬ 
visory  body  endeavor  to  realize,  but  the  work,  as  he  esti¬ 
mates  it,  grows  continually  thinner  and  thinner,  but  a 
little  wagging  of  the  heads  indicated  that  life  was  not  ex¬ 
tinct. 

5.  Recommendations. — A  very  striking  feature  of  the 
report  is  the  manner  that  was  employed  in  demolishing 
the  teaching,  the  course  of  study,  and  the  aims  set  up  by 
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the  school  authorities.  With  all  the  strength  of  an  Ajax 
on  a  split  log  defying  the  powers  that  be,  he  proceeded  to 
inform  the  New  York  school  authorities  how  to  cast  off 
their  old  worn-out  system  and  its  dead  ideals,  and  to  substi¬ 
tute  a  more  up-to-date  scheme  and  work  it  according  to 
efficiency  methods.  He  comes  forward  as  one  big  with 
ideas  of  doing  good,  and  he  sets  about  this  work  valiantly. 
Upon  one  thing  the  Doctor  is  to  be  congratulated,  and  that 
is  he  is  not  afraid  to  express  his  opinions.  He  is  bold  to 
excess  and  he  is  full  of  fight.  On  pages  seventy-one  to 
seventy-six,  he  rises  to  the  height  of  righteous  indignation 
in  urging  that  certain  unruly  youngsters  should  be  “licked.” 
On  this  point  he  certainly  is  in  accord  with  many  of  the 
principals  and  teachers  of  the  city  whose  system  he  despises, 
but  I  must  confess  that  I  was  a  little  surprized  that  he  would 
advocate  this  relic  of  barbarism  in  his  curriculum.  He 
surely  descended  from  the  mountain  top  to  cold  prose. 
In  some  cases  the  rod  is  a  valuable  antidote,  an  adjunct 
to  good  order,  and  when  in  active  operation,  a  blessing  in 
disguise. 

6.  The  Course  of  Study. — Well,  it  is  bad  and  continuously 
bad  wherever  and  whenever  the  Doctor  comes  in  contact 
with  it.  It  was  conceived,  one  might  almost  say,  in  iniquity, 
when  judged  by  the  factors  of  infallibility,  and  how  could 
it  be  otherwise  when  the  fabricators  of  it  were  looking  back¬ 
ward  instead  of  forward?  They  appear  to  have  been  in 
that  terrible  state  “fixity  to  a  purpose” — when  it  came 
from  their  brains.  Each  subject  is  past  in  review,  and 
the  record  is  entered  in  the  judgment-book,  “bad,”  with 
only  a  trifling  exception  or  two.  One  that  has  never  been 
in  the  New  York  schools  would  infer  that  their  chief  glory 
is  for  the  children  to  get  their  lessons  and  ask  no  questions 
for  conscience  sake!  This  is  a  terrible  thing  to  have  chil¬ 
dren  do  in  these  days  of  a  joyous  education  when  it  is  a 
seeping  process.  As  a  casual  visitor  to  some  of  the  schools 
there,  I  must  confess  that  I  found  a  very  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  youngsters,  as  well  as  their  teachers,  quite  as  well 
informed  on  the  subjects  they  were  studying  and  on  things 
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pertaining  to  New  York  City  and  that  vicinity,  as  children 
of  other  localities  are  on  their  surroundings.  They  were 
not  up  on  Nowatka,  Burnt-Bacon,  Lick-Skillet  and  other 
important  cities  out  west,  or  caterpillar-plows,  potato- 
bugs,  and  horse  weeds,  and  such-like  solid  stuff  as  many 
of  our  children  are:  but  when  it  came  to  tearing  a  sentence 
to  pieces,  ripping  a  problem  wide  open,  drawing  a  picture, 
or  explaining  a  paragraph  read,  they  had  all  their  wits 
about  them  and  at  work.  Besides,  they  were  lively  young¬ 
sters  and  had  a  native  liking  for  fun.  Perhaps  I 
happened  in  on  a  job-lot  that  had  been  assorted  accidentally, 
and  incidentally  kept  for  exhibition  pmposes.  But  it  may 
have  been  that  their  Motivation,  Organization,  Relative 
Values,  Initiative  and  Formality  had  absconded,  or  that 
bounteous  lay-outs  in  the  course  of  study  had  not  been 
provided  for  them  according  to  the  four  educational  evangels. 
To  do  school  things  properly,  the  pupils  must  be  taught 
long  before  they  ever  begin  to  saunter  about  in  the  smaller 
and  larger  generalizations  that  the  most  comprehensive 
intellects  have  yet  partially  reached,  prior  to  the  pupils 
dabbling  with  such  matters.  For  the  grade  teacher  to  get 
right  down  at  once  to  heat  as  a  mode  of  motion,  molecular 
physics,  or  be  flung  head  foremost  against  the  wily  atom, 
or  made  to  come  out  and  dance  before  the  gaze  of  the 
pseudo-scientists,  are  things  easy  enough  said  in  these  days 
of  mighty  speech  from  professorial  dignity.  Simple  ex¬ 
ercises  in  elementary  mechanics,  involving  force  and  loads, 
and  pulling  and  hauling  can  be  partly  understood,  but  the 
children  are  not  to  learn  the  names  of  things :  this  is  a  burden 
to  the  memory  and  it  coagulates  thinking.  What  a  fool 
Adam  was  to  give  names  to  things!  But  he  was  a  real 
war  horse  on  that  line.  Certainly  as  much  as  children  can 
be  expected  to  do  in  that  unorganized  work  called  Nature 
Study,  is  for  them  to  get  hold  of  the  more  common  things 
of  life,  and  all  exercises  that  involve  some  simple  calculations 
are  usually  retained  much  better  than  are  those  experiments 
which  do  not  require  mathematical  treatment.  Unless 
it  be  simple  descriptive  science,  new  for  little  minds,  mathe- 
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matical  treatment  is  demanded  in  order  to  secure  exactness, 
or  to  make  lasting  intelligent  impressions.  In  the  upper 
grades  of  the  elementary  schools  the  children  should  not 
only  learn  the  common  names  of  the  things  they  study, 
but  they  should  learn  the  technical  names,  and  from  what 
language  each  term  is  derived.  Children  like  to  acquire 
this  kind  of  knowledge.  But  in  all  this  nature-study  busi¬ 
ness,  the  Doctor  can  never  get  away  for  a  moment  from  the 
idea  of  learning  one  thing  while  studying  another,  forever 
following  “cow-paths”  when  he  ought  to  keep  on  the  high¬ 
way  to  Jericho,  and  pitchfork  his  side  issues  into  the  scrap- 
heap.  Of  course  anybody  knows  that  good  teaching  is 
rich  teaching,  vital  teaching  and  stable  teaching,  but  if 
too  many  different  herbs  be  put  into  the  broth,  even  pigs 
will  refuse  to  drink  the  swill,  or  if  they  do,  they  suffer  from 
an  attack  of  nature-study  colic. 

As  one  turns  over  page  after  page  in  this  volume  of  the 
“Efficiency  Series,”  the  remarks  on  each  subject  after  the 
first  might  not  have  been  written,  because  every  subject 
has  the  same  terminal  facilities.  The  four-step  method 
moves  forward  in  every  chapter  as  sure  as  fate  and  as 
ponderable  as  the  tread  of  an  elephant. 

7.  Recommendations. — In  previous  chapters  the  Doctor 
was  digging  trenches,  laying  magazines  of  inflammable  ma¬ 
terial  so  that  when  the  torch  was  applied,  the  explosion 
would  astonish  all  the  men,  women  and  children  in  Gotham. 
He  started  in  to  find  fault,  and  he  did  it  boldly,  freely,, 
fully,  and  arbitrarily.  No  technical  grammar  should 
be  taught  in  the  higher  grades :  Argument — he  does 
not  like  it,  and  that  is  sufficient.  But  he  does  like  geog¬ 
raphy,  and  for  that  reason  certain  phases  of  it  should  cover 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  upper  tip  of  Long 
Island.  The  pupil  must  be  able  to  identify  himself  with 
his  functioning.  The  pupils  must  never  learn  what 
enrichment  is,  or  what  it  means;  but  they  must  function, 
function,  and  function  and  then  motivate,  initiate,  and 
valuate,  these  are  the  chief  glories  of  the  educational  re¬ 


frain  that  comes  from  the  idols  on  top  of  the  hill.  He 
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deplores  the  fact  that  leaders  in  a  great  system  offer  no 
valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to  their  profession  that  would 
stimulate  and  encourage  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers. 
These  leaders  are  dumb  and  tongue-tied  according  to  his 
version,  and  appear  to  be  glad  of  it. 

One  is  tempted  to  inquire  whether  this  is  an  assumption 
based  on  definite  knowledge,  or  is  it  the  Doctor’s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  symptom.  Is  it  probable  that  the  inspec¬ 
tors  and  supervisors  go  into  the  schools  and  sit  there  like 
owls,  their  lips  sealed,  and  simply  jot  down  notes?  I  know 
of  my  own  personal  knowledge  that  the  principals  of  many 
of  the  New  York  City  schools  are  very  busy  people,  and 
have  many  details  to  look  after:  but  I  do  not  know  any 
other  supervisors  in  the  United  States  that  have  a  keener 
edge  on  good  school  work  in  a  schoolroom,  or  in  a  school 
building,  than  those  in  the  city  schools  of  this  great  metrop¬ 
olis.  When  engaged  not  long  since  in  an  extensive  educa¬ 
tional  correspondence  on  the  entire  scheme  of  school  super¬ 
vision,  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  reports  in  estimating 
teachers’  work  and  the  attainment  of  pupils,  came  to  me 
from  the  New  York  Assistant  Superintendents. 

The  conditions  are  more  heterogeneous  there  than  in 
any  other  city  of  the  world,  and  these  facts  should  have 
been  kept  in  the  foreground  thruout  the  entire  preparation 
of  this  report.  They  are  hinted  at  once  or  twice. 

8.  Supervision  by  Principals. — Many  years  ago,  Bulwer 
Lytton  wrote  a  characteristic  novel  entitled  What  will 
he  do  with  it?  The  assumption  is  that  “he”  had  some¬ 
thing,  a  white  elephant,  or  some  other  unusable  commodity, 
and  he  was  undecided  what  to  do  with  it.  Since  the  world’s 
heroes  have  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  all  their  positive 
qualities,  it  appears  from  Dr.  McMurry’s  opinion,  that  the 
principals  of  the  New  York  City  schools  are  so  powerfully 
overburdened  that  they  have  not  time  for  self-improve¬ 
ment,  stimulating  their  teachers,  encouraging  their  pupils, 
or  doing  many  things  which  would  keep  their  schools  from 
going  backwards.  If  a  principal  can  be  designated  by  a 
term  in  this  report,  it  is  that  of  Business-Manager,  a 
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little  high  sounding  and  sonorous.  As  to  professional 
leadership,  he  is  a  non-sequiter,  or  in  other  words,  an  ani¬ 
mated  “dodo,”  more  delicate  in  health  than  in  sickness. 
As  a  professional  leader  he  has  no  standing,  because  he  is 
not  touched  with  a  feeling  of  his  infirmities.  His  duties 
are  chiefly  clerical,  watching  the  janitor  force,  picking  up 
scraps  of  paper,  and  conveying  small  bits  of  information 
doled  out  by  supervising  principals,  when  they  deign  to 
communicate  their  deepest  thoughts;  grading  their  teachers 
on  the  “seventeen  points  of  fellowship,”  more  or  less,  and 
looking  wise  at  nothing.  Dr.  McMurry  sees  them  as 
sand-bagged,  bound  and  gagged,  hobbled  physically  and 
stringhalted  mentally,  and  in  this  pitiable  plight  trying  to 
conduct  the  business  of  a  school  under  a  system  that  is 
without  head,  tail,  or  middle.  It  would  appear  that  the 
entire  system  is  plugged  up  at  both  ends,  and  is  badly  choked 
in  the  middle.  Does  anyone  that  knows  anything  about 
a  school  system  great  or  small,  imagine  that  intelligent  men 
and  women,  wide  awake,  or  some  judgment  and  good  scholar¬ 
ship,  would  do  such  wooden-teaching,  even  in  the  practise 
schools?  Barely  possible!  To  put  this  matter  in  a  more 
concrete  form,  suppose  that  some  one  with  a  patented 
educational  idea  in  his  head,  would  go  to  the  “Department 
of  Elementary  Education”  in  a  great  University,  and  begin 
to  measure  and  test  and  philosophize  and  dogmatize  on 
the  teaching  he  observed  there,  he  would,  no  doubt,  produce 
a  readable  account,  start  a  smoke,  but  a  veritable  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  aims  and  methods  in  vogue  would  be  absent. 
There  are  two  types  of  mind  well  qualified  to  write  the 
history  of  a  country,  city,  or  institution ;  one  who  is  ignorant 
of  the  subject  and  one  who  has  devoted  years  to  its  study 
and  its  spirit.  In  an  old  law  book  of  standard  authority 
that  I  once  read,  witnesses  are  classified  as  competent, 
credible,  interested,  swift  and  zealous.  I  have  always 
been  a  little  chary  in  accepting  the  testimony  without 
making  some  allowance  of  the  interested,  the  swift  or  the 
zealous  witness.  To  one  a  thousand  miles  from  New  York 
City,  there  is  an  under-current  running  thru  all  the  report 
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that  the  swift  and  zealous  witnesses  were  abroad.  This 
may  be  only  an  intellectual  conceit  of  mine,  and  so  I  close 
the  volume  by  saying  that  like  in  Caesar’s  Commentaries, 
the  other  fellows  have  not  yet  been  heard.  It  is  a  good 
one-sided  report.  The  system  might  have  been  more  severely 
censiu-ed.  It  is  barely  possible.  Educators  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  some  one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
New  York  schools,  inside  and  outside.  The  speciahsts. 
have  had  their  inning. 

J.  M.  Greenwood 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


VI 


"‘COLLEGE  DOMINATION”  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

College  domination  of  the  high  school  course  of  study 
seems  to  be  a  man  of  straw  well  calculated  to  bring  out 
the  very  best  oratorically  of  which  secondary  school  men 
are  capable.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  condition,  a 
careful  examination  of  recently  gathered  data  reveals  no 
such  ulterior  designs  on  the  part  of  the  colleges  now,  but 
quite  the  opposite.  At  present,  there  seems  to  be  a  rivalry 
among  the  colleges  in  the  matter  of  expansion.  This  de¬ 
sire  to  expand  has  gone  so  far  as  to  include  practically  all 
high  school  studies  in  the  college  admission  lists  of  re¬ 
quired  and  elective  units.  In  fact,  the  term  expanded  no 
longer  represents  correctly  the  stage  that  this  march  of 
the  college  toward  the  high  school  has  reached;  attenuated 
more  fittingly  describes  the  situation. 

A  study  of  actual  relations  as  revealed  by  the  data  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  colleges  •  themselves  shows  that  the  tradi¬ 
tional  groups  have  been  expanded  almost  beyond  recogni¬ 
tion  to  say  nothing  of  the  entirely  new  group  which  has 
been  added.  These  changes  leave  little  ground  for  the 
charge  repeatedly  made  of  college  domination  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  field.  If  any  charge  should  be  made  at  all,  it  is 
the  tendency  toward  superficiality  in  secondary  school 
work  which  such  wide  recognition  encourages.  The  very 
latest  fads  and  frills  of  the  most  radical  educational  pro¬ 
gressive,  find  college  recognition.  Apparently  the  colleges 
have  overlookt  no  opportunity  to  swell  the  publisht  list 
of  students  or  to  pad  the  annual  catalog. 

If  a  candidate  for  admission  to  the  college  of  arts  and 
sciences,  for  example,  is  unable  to  offer  all  of  the  required 

1  Paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  Academic  Princi¬ 
pals  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  December  27,  1912. 
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fifteen  units  from  the  traditional  groups  but  can  show 
that  he  is  able  to  gather  the  eggs,  drive  home  the  cows, 
plant  the  corn,  make  a  cherry  pie,  trim  a  hat,  sew  up  a  rip, 
properly  receipt  a  bill,  saw  off  a  board,  sketch  a  landscape, 
sing  a  hymn,  run  a  typewriter,  or  do  almost  any  other  use¬ 
ful  thing,  he  has  little  to  fear  from  the  committee  upon 
admission. 

It  is  now  possible  to  so  arrange  a  high  school  course  of 
study  as  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  community  which  sup¬ 
ports  it,  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  individual  pupil,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  prepare  him  for  practically  any  college. 
Such  a  course  of  study  needs  to  go  no  further  than  to  pre¬ 
scribe  three  units  in  English,  three  to  five  units  in  the  for¬ 
eign  languages,  two  in  mathematics,  one  in  history,  one  in 
science,  one  in  the  vocational  group,  and  from  two  to  four 
units  at  the  option  of  the  candidate.  This  extreme  liber¬ 
ality  affords  the  candidate  a  try-out  in  all  fields  of  learning 
and  permits  him  not  only  to  discover  himself,  but  also  to 
place  the  emphasis  upon  the  particular  field  best  suited 
to  bring  out  his  natural  endowments.  In  other  words,  we 
have  arrived  at  the  point  where  the  expressions  “fitting  for 
college”  and  “fitting  for  life”  are  practically  synonymous. 
The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  made  in 
1892,  namely,  that  the  completion  of  any  good  four-year 
high  school  course  of  study  should  admit  to  corresponding 
college  study  is  now  realized.  To  such  a  student  many 
colleges,  the  equals  of  any  of  our  higher  institutions,  extend 
a  cordial  welcome. 

The  data  from  which  the  preceding  and  following  state¬ 
ments  and  deductions  are  made  was  furnished  by  forty- 
one  colleges  out  of  forty-seven,  to  each  of  whom  were  sent 
nine  questions  bearing  upon  college  admission  require¬ 
ments.  The  forty-one  colleges  making  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  set  are  as  follows: 

Alfred  5  Brown  Colgate 

Amherst  California  10  Columbia 

Beloit  Chicago  Cornell 

Boston  City  of  New  York  Georgetown,  Ky. 
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Goucher 

Middlebury 

Syracuse 

Hamilton 

Minnesota 

Vassar 

15  Harvard 

25  Missouri 

Vermont 

Illinois 

Mt.  Holyoke 

Wellesley 

Iowa  State 

Nebraska 

Wells 

Kansas 

Northwestern 

Wesleyan 

Knox 

New  York  University 

Wisconsin 

20  Lehigh  30  Ohio  State  40  Yale 

Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech.  Princeton  Leland  Stanford  Jr. 

Michigan  Smith 

The  list  is  representative  of  the  different  types  of  colleges, 
and  well  distributed  geographically.  The  questions  asked 
were  as  follows :  i .  “What  foreign  language  do  you  prescribe 
and  what  foreign  language  do  you  give  credit  for  as  elec¬ 
tives  for  admission  to  college?”  The  same  question  was 
asked  in  regard  to  (2)  mathematics,  (3)  history,  (4)  science, 
(5)  English,  and  (6)  vocational  studies.  The  seventh  ques¬ 
tion  was  “Do  you  admit  students  upon  school  certificate?” 
The  eighth  was  “Do  you  give  advanced  credit  for 
work  done  in  the  high  school  not  offered  for  admission?” 
The  ninth  question  was  “How  many  units  are  required  for 
admission  to  your  institution?  Define  ‘unit’.  ”  The  tenth 
question  had  reference  to  the  number  of  students  regis¬ 
tered  in  each  institution  reporting.  The  replies  show  that 
in  some  of  the  forty-one  colleges  named  in  the  above  list 
entrance  credit  to  the  arts  course  is  given  to  the  following 
high  school  studies: 

Foreign  Languages: 


Latin 

Russian 

Chinese 

Greek 

Scandinavian 

Japanese 

German 

Norse 

Three  colleges  will 

French 

Swedish 

take  “any  for¬ 

Italian 

Danish 

eign  language." 

Spanish 

Bohemian 

Mathematics: 

Algebra,  elementary 
Algebra,  intermediate 
Algebra,  advanced 
Geometry,  analytic 
Geometry,  plane 
Geometry,  solid 
Trigonometry,  plane 
Trigonometry,  solid 
Arithmetic,  advanced 
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History: 

American 

Ancient 

Civics 

Economics 

English 

General 

Hebrew  or  Biblical 
Modern  European 


English: 

Four  years  with  three  units 


Science: 

Astronomy 

Biology 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Geology 

Physics 

Physiology 

Physical  geography 

Zoology 


Vocational: 

Drawing — freehand,  mechanical,  architectural,  art  (4  units) 

Manual  training — woodworking,  forge,  foundry,  shop  (2V2  units) 
Farming — agriculture,  dairying,  livestock,  poultry,  horticulture, 
farm  mechanics  (6  units) 

Domestic  Science — sewing,  cooking  (2  units) 

Commercial  subjects — bookkeeping,  typewriting,  stenography,  com¬ 
mercial  history,  geography,  law  (3V2  units) 

Music — harmony,  appreciation,  counterpoint,  performance  (4  units) 


The  above  six  divisions  or  groups  provide  for  sixty-seven 
different  secondary  school  studies. 

Thirty-five  of  the  forty-one  colleges  reporting  admit 
students  upon  school  certificate;  twenty-nine  give  college 
credit  upon  examination  for  work  done  in  the  high  school. 
A  “unit”  is  given  for  one  year’s  work,  five  recitations  per 
week,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  units  are  required  for  ad¬ 
mission. 

As  evidence  that  our  colleges  and  great  universities 
are  fairly  alive  to  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extracts  from  the  data  gathered  are  germane. 

Harvard  University  writes:  “Under  the  new  plan,  we 
recognize  all  languages,  any  amount  of  mathematics, 
place  no  light  on  the  training  a  boy  may  have  in  science, 
and  recognize  a  reasonable  amount  of  work  in  the  voca¬ 
tional  group.” 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  writes:  “We  admit  to 
undergraduate  standing  without  further  tests  the  graduates 
of  approved  schools  whose  four-year  course  of  study  amounts 
to  not  less  than  fifteen  units  providing  such  graduates  are 
recommended  by  their  school.” 
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Northwestern  University  writes:  “English,  algebra  and 
plane  geometry  are  required  for  all  students  entering  this 
'  university  totaling  three  and  one-half  units;  the  remaining 
eleven  and  one-half  units  may  be  elected  at  will  from  the 
subjects  listed.”  The  list  which  follows  this  statement 
is  liberal,  indeed. 

Cornell  University  offers  a  list  of  twenty-seven  subjects 
from  which  to  select  the  required  fifteen  units.  This  list 
includes  six  foreign  languages,  six  sciences,  four  histories, 
the  entire  mathematical  group,  English,  drawing,  manual 
training,  and  agriculture.  From  four  to  nine  units  are 
elective  out  of  the  fifteen  required  for  admission  to  each 
of  its  nine  colleges.  This  liberal  provision  enables  the 
candidate  to  present  a  large  part  of  his  work  from  the  field 
in  which  his  greatest  interest  lies. 

Columbia  University  recognizes  twenty-six  different  sub¬ 
jects.  This  list  includes  six  foreign  languages,  five  sciences, 
four  histories,  the  entire  group  of  mathematics,  English, 
shop  work,  music,  drawing,  and  some  others.  Many  of 
the  above  topics  are  subdivided  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  listed  subjects.  Nine 
units  are  prescribed  and  six  are  elective  for  admission  to 
the  arts  course.  In  the  various  technical  courses  of  the 
university,  the  requirements  widely  vary,  affording  great 
breadth  of  choice  on  the  part  of  the  candidate. 

Chicago  University  allows  five  units  to  the  vocational 
group— sewing,  cooking,  drawing,  music,  commercial  studies, 
manual  training,  and  agriculture.  Out  of  the  fifteen  units 
necessary  for  admission  the  three  English  units  are  the 
only  ones  required.  The  remaining  twelve  may  be  se¬ 
lected  from  the  accredited  list  practically  at  the  will  of  the 
candidate.  Any  foreign  language,  any  history,  any  science, 
and  the  entire  group  of  mathematics  are  accepted  upon 
school  certificate  without  further  tests. 

The  six  universities  chosen  above  representing  New 
England,  the  Middle  States,  the  Central  West,  and  the  Far 
West  are  both  typical  of  the  colleges  of  the  country  and  of 
their  attitude  toward  liberalized  secondary  programs. 
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As  indicating  the  extent  to  which  the  elective  principle 
enters  into  the  question  of  college  admission,  the  following 
summary  is  suggestive:  In  twenty-four  of  the  forty-one 
colleges,  both  French  and  German  are  electives,  in  seven¬ 
teen  Latin  is  an  elective,  in  seventeen  Greek  is  an  elective, 
in  fifteen  Spanish,  and  in  seven  any  foreign  language  is 
accepted.  In  twenty-six  colleges  solid  geometry,  in  twenty- 
eight  trigonometry,  in  six  elementary  algebra,  in  two  plane 
geometry,  and  in  two  any  mathematical  subject  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  elective.  In  seventeen  colleges  ancient  history, 
in  eighteen  modern  European,  in  twenty  English,  in  nine¬ 
teen  American,  and  in  twelve  any  history  is  recognized  as 
elective.  Twenty-six  colleges  give  entrance  credit  to  botany 
as  an  elective,  sixteen  to  physiology,  twenty-five  to  zoology, 
eight  to  biology,  twenty-one  to  physiography,  eight  to 
geology,  twenty-nine  to  physics,  thirty-one  to  chemistry, 
and  six  to  any  science.  Elective  credit  for  admission  is 
allowed  by  eighteen  colleges  for  manual  training,  by  eleven 
for  sewing  and  cooking,  by  nineteen  for  drawing,  by  eleven 
for  music,  by  eleven  for  the  commercial  studies,  and  by 
fifteen  for  agriculture. 

Without  exception,  the  forty-one  colleges  recognize  the 
elective  principle  in  the  matter  of  college  admission  which 
is  an  equivalent  to  recommending  this  principle  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  high  school  programs.  The  liberal  provision  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  college  is  typical  of  the  college  attitude  toward 
the  whole  problem  of  education.  The  changes  in  the  col¬ 
lege  program  have  been  revolutionary  during  the  past 
generation.  These  changes  have  kept  pace  with,  if  not 
set,  the  pace  for  the  rapid  and  often  unassimilated  changes 
in  the  high  school  program.  They  have  been  distinctly 
in  touch  with  and  intended  to  serve  nearly  all  phases  of 
business  and  professional  life.  So  rapid  has  this  change 
been  that  it  seems  as  tho  the  traditional  dignity  and  re¬ 
serve  of  the  college  professor  have  been  thrust  aside  with 
his  long  coat  and  tall  hat  in  order  that  his  rush  for  the  front 
may  not  be  impeded.  One  eminent  college  authority 
writes:  “College  authorities  are  coming  to  believe  that 
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the  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  quahty  rather  than 
upon  quantity.  The  real  question  is  whether  the  secondary 
'training  has  resulted  in  maturity  of  judgment  and  power 
to  achieve  after  being  admitted  to  college  study.” 

The  demand  for  highly  specialized  training  is  met  in 
the  colleges  by  the  organization  of  special  departments 
and  institutions.  Thus  there  have  appeared  upon  the  cam¬ 
pus  side  by  side  with  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  the 
colleges  of  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  veterinary 
medicine,  education,  theology,  engineering,  agriculture, 
commerce,  household  economy,  fine  arts,  and  some  others. 
The  mere  mention  of  the  names  of  these  colleges  reveals 
their  perfect  alignment  with  the  demand  of  the  times, 
each  in  its  turn  the  expression  of  an  economic  change  look¬ 
ing  toward  human  betterment  as  broad  as  society  itself. 
An  examination  of  the  departments  and  courses  or  schools 
within  these  colleges  reveals  the  extent  to  which  special¬ 
ization  has  gone  and  impresses  one  that  no  profession, 
trade  or  calling  has  been  overlookt. 

In  a  broad  sense,  the  colleges  of  this  country  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  constituting  one  great  university  for  the  American 
people.  Thus  regarded,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  recognize 
the  usefulness  of  each  type,  in  fact,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
admit  the  usefulness  of  each  type  in  the  general  scheme  if 
we  admit  the  usefulness  of  the  various  types  on  the  single 
campus.  We  will  welcome  the  classical  college  calling 
for  a  preparatory  training  which  will  enable  those  who  de¬ 
sire  to  pursue  classical  study  to  get  the  largest  possible 
good  from  such  study,  and  we  will  welcome  the  technical 
school  for  the  same  reason  altho  calling  for  quite  a  differ¬ 
ent  preparation.  It  is  no  more  to  be  desired  that  all 
colleges  should  have  the  same  admission  requirements 
than  to  have  all  teachers  trained  alike  without  reference 
to  what  they  are  to  teach,  or  to  have  all  high  schools  pre¬ 
sent  the  same  program  of  studies  to  all  pupils  without 
reference  to  the  needs  of  the  locality  or  of  the  individual. 

Just  now,  much  is  being  said  about  vocational  guidance 
as  tho  the  subject  were  a  new  idea  in  education.  In  the 
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list  of  studies  required  for  admission  to  the  different  courses 
in  the  colleges  of  various  aims  we  discover  that  we  have 
been  having  vocational  guidance  of  the  very  highest  order, 
lo,  these  many  years.  What  better  vocational  guidance 
could  we  have  than  that  we  are  now  receiving  based  upon 
many  years’  experience  of  thoughtful  men  who  are  furnish¬ 
ing  a  list  of  preparatory  studies  leading  up  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of,  and  developing  a  capacity  for,  college  study 
in  the  special  fields  chosen  by  the  candidate?  What  other 
method  would  be  better  calculated  to  result  in  greater  good 
to  the  candidate  from  his  college  study? 

No  scheme  will  fully  provide  for  the  mercurial  tendencies 
of  mankind.  A  candidate  who  has  prepared  for  engineering 
and  then  changes  his  mind  after  he  has  bought  his  railroad 
ticket  may  find  some  difficulty  in  meeting  the  admission 
requirements  of  the  colleges  he  finally  decides  upon.  There 
is  no  ground  for  the  claim  that  high  school  courses  of  study 
are  too  difficult.  Any  child  of  average  ability  who  en¬ 
joys  good  health  can  do  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools 
and  high  schools  from  kindergarten  to  college  preparation 
inclusive,  by  the  time  he  is  seventeen,  and  find  plenty  of 
time  each  day  for  play,  for  music,  and  for  any  other  neces¬ 
sity  of  child  development.  I  have  seen  this  accompHshed 
scores  of  times  usually,  however,  from  those  homes  which 
make  a  distinction  between  rearing  children  and  merely 
having  them,  refusing  to  turn  over  their  training  to  ser¬ 
vant  girls,  the  street,  or  other  agencies.  Too  many  people 
are  trying  to  find  a  substitute  for  honest  hard  work  and 
there  isn’t  any.  There  is  too  much  soft  pedagogy  in  the 
schools  and  too  many  spineless  parents  in  the  home  for 
the  good  of  our  boys  and  girls  and  for  the  future  of  Ameri¬ 
can  institutions. 

Education  is  a  growth  and  its  history  has  been  from  the 
top  down.  The  kindergarten  was  the  last  unit  in  the  scheme 
of  educational  institutions.  There  are  many  people  in 
this  state  now  who  do  not  believe  either  in  education  for 
the  general  public  or  for  the  individual.  If  you  doubt 
this,  ask  the  chief  of  the  state  attendance  division.  Every 
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advance  in  education  has  been  a  contest.  Yet  the  advance 
has  been  made  and  the  strides  have  been  as  rapid  as  in 
'any  other  line  of  human  endeavor.  The  program  of  Adam 
Roelandsen  in  1633  in  his  school  in  New  Amsterdam  bears 
no  more  resemblance  to  the  splendid  program  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  of  Greater  New  York  than  does  his  Dutch 
hamlet  to  the  great  metropolis  which  has  succeeded  it. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  for  more  than  two  cen¬ 
turies,  what  education  we  had  in  this  country  was  made 
possible  thru  individual  philanthropy,  the  church,  and 
private  enterprises,  aided  here  and  there  by  certain  locali¬ 
ties.  In  all  of  these  years  there  was  growing  up  a  way, 
and  a  good  way,  of  doing  things;  a  tradition  dear  to  those 
who  had  sacrificed  for  the  common  good;  this  custom  be¬ 
came  a  part  of  the  community  generally.  As  a  matter  of 
common  justice,  this  condition  had  to  be  dealt  with  gently 
and  changes  gradually  made  where  change  was  necessary 
to  conform  to  changing  conditions.  Progress  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  was  slow.  As  late  as  1800  a  bill  in  the  New  York 
State  legislature  to  appropriate  public  funds  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  public  education  was  defeated  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  the  business  of  religious  societies  to  provide  needed 
educational  facilities,  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
religious  bodies  today  are  no  inconsiderable  factors  in  edu¬ 
cation  judged  by  the  large  numbers  of  denominational 
schools  of  the  highest  excellence  of  both  secondary  and 
college  grade.  This  fragment  of  educational  history  is 
here  cited  to  recall  the  situation  when  the  public  high 
school,  the  logical  outgrowth  of  the  public  elementary 
school,  entered  the  field  which  was  already  occupied. 
Commissioner  Draper  in  his  book  entitled  American  educa¬ 
tion,  tells  us  on  page  155  that  as  late  as  i860  there  were  but 
forty-four  high  schools  in  this  whole  country.  In  the  grad¬ 
ual  supplanting  of  the  academies  it  was  necessary  that  the 
high  school  should  satisfy  the  conditions  which  had  been 
created  by  these  splendid  schools,  while  shaping  courses 
of  a  more  popular  nature.  This  two-fold  task  has  not 
always  been  understood  or  remembered. 
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The  academies  had  become  in  a  very  large  sense  fitting 
schools  for  the  colleges,  a  work  which  the  high  schools 
had  to  continue.  In  many  instances  the  trustees  of  the 
academy  became  the  members  of  the  new  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  charge  of  the  high  school.  The  general  public  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  high  school  has  done  its  work  well.  This 
belief  is  evidenced  in  larger  and  better  buildings,  in  finer 
equipment  and  in  higher  standards  in  the  training  of  teach¬ 
ers.  The  attendance  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  the  ever-advancing  standards  for  admission  to  col¬ 
lege  have  been  met  by  increasing  thousands  of  our  young 
people.  Honest  critics  there  have  been  and  they  are 
welcome,  but  the  carping,  ill-informed  advertiser,  like  a 
buzzard,  has  always  threatened  and  impeded  and  never 
helped.  Of  all  our  institutions,  our  public  schools,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  imperfections,  stand  first  in  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  people. 

We  are  coming  to  a  closer  articulated  ideal  in  regard  to 
our  educational  institutions ;  to  a  time,  if  it  is  not  already 
here,  when  the  relation  of  the  college  everywhere  will  be 
to  the  high  school  as  the  present  relation  of  the  high  school 
is  to  the  elementary  school.  The  idea  that  the  college  is 
a  school  apart  from  other  schools,  a  kind  of  private  busi¬ 
ness,  must  go,  in  fact,  it  is  going  fast.  Theoretically,  at 
least,  the  college  professor  is  best  able  to  scientifically  in¬ 
terpret  educational  needs  and  to  forecast  educational  ad¬ 
vancement.  He  is  the  one  man  in  the  business  of  educa¬ 
tion  who  has  time  to  scientifically  study  educational  con¬ 
ditions.  It  would  seem  that  real  advancement  in  educa¬ 
tion  as  in  other  things  must  come  thru  him. 

The  college  professor  of  our  day  is  quite  a  different  being 
from  his  traditional  prototype.  He  dresses  like  other  men,, 
feels  like  other  men,  associates  with  other  men,  studies 
men  as  well  as  books.  He  designs  and  builds  our  bridges,  our 
railroads,  our  mammoth  structures,  gives  methods  in  agri¬ 
culture  which  double  our  crops,  organizes  short  courses  for 
the  summer  and  winter  to  aid  those  who  are  unable  to 
profit  by  the  regular  term.  He  has  proved  himself  an 
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authority  on  finance,  upon  problems  of  economics  and 
sociology,  and  is  withal  a  practical  politician.  In  short, 
'  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  real  human  instead  of  the 
snobbish  aristocrat  of  former  days.  He  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  man  who  knows  in  his  special  field.  He 
is  not  a  bully  and  cares  little  for  domination  for  its  own  sake, 
but  he  has  little  charity  for  slipshod  and  superficial  meth¬ 
ods  which  produce  only  partial  results.  Like  all  men, 
he  is  to  some  extent  still  in  the  grip  of  the  graveyard,  but 
the  tendency  is  distinctly  one  of  progress.  By  a  well-at¬ 
tested  list  of  studies  representative  of  the  accumulated 
experiences  of  the  race,  liberal  to  a  degree  and  based  upon 
his  experience  and  study,  he  desires  to  aid  us  in  our  work. 
It  will  be  an  unfortunate  time,  should  it  ever  come,  when 
public  education  is  to  be  shorn  of  the  suggestion  and  direct 
assistance  of  the  trained  experts  in  education  in  charge  of 
our  colleges,  writing  our  pedagogical  literature,  the  authors 
of  a  large  percentage  of  our  textbooks,  and  the  trainers 
of  our  teachers  of  all  grades. 

F.  D.  Boynton 

Superintendent  op  Schools 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


VII 


ON  A  CERTAIN  ARROGANCE  IN  EDUCATIONAL 

THEORISTS^ 

Something  like  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  educationists  of  the  United  States,  before 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  United  States, 
made  an  address  on  the  means  of  preserving  the  health  and 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  school  children.  A  large  part 
of  this  address  was  devoted  to  advocating  the  teaching 
of  vertical  penmanship  and  to  showing  that  all  other  systems 
of  penmanship  led  to  positions  in  writing  injurious  to 
the  lungs  and  spinal  column  of  the  writer.  I  well  remember 
the  dramatic  action  with  which  he  seated  himself  at  a  small 
table  on  the  platform,  and  illustrated  by  clever  contor¬ 
tions  of  his  body  the  unwholesome  postures  too  generally 
assumed  by  school  children  in  producing  slant  penmanship, 
and  the  graceful,  erect  posture  which,  he  claimed,  would  of 
necessity  follow  the  universal  adoption  of  vertical  penman¬ 
ship.  He  made  his  audience  merry  over  the  wrong  postures 
which  varied  from  the  style  in  which  Mr.  Samuel  Weller, 
with  the  aid  of  a  protruding  and  gyrating  tongue,  laboriously 
indited  his  first  love-letter,  to  the  rigid  position  which  many 
schoolmasters  then  made  their  pupils  adopt — with  the 
right  side  toward  the  desk,  with  the  right  shoulder  ele¬ 
vated  about  two  inches  above  the  left,  and  with  the  paper 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
desk.  And  I  well  remember,  too,  the  tone  of  authority, 
almost  of  infallibility,  with  which  he  spoke;  how  he  made 
us  all  feel  that  we  were  absolute  tyroes  in  the  matter  of 
teaching  penmanship;  and  that,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
light  of  his  dramatic  and  luminous  exposition,  our  ignorance 

*  Address  delivered  before  the  Association  of  Academic  Principals  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  December  30,  1913. 
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and  our  errors  were  revealed  to  a  pit)dng  or  derisive  public ; 

^  and  how  the  straight  path  of  vertical  penmanship,  in  which 
there  was  to  be  no  variableness  neither  shadow  of  turning, 
was  to  lead  to  health  and  efficiency  in  our  pupils. 

Nearly  all  who  listened  to  that  brilliant  and  dictatorial 
address  returned  to  their  home  towns,  determined  to  put 
its  precepts  into  immediate  execution.  We  ordered  our 
teachers  to  teach  vertical  penmanship,  and  sorry  work 
most  of  them  made  of  it.  With  wideawake  commercial 
instinct,  the  schoolbook  publishers,  seeing  the  sales  of  the 
old-time  copy-books  become  “small  by  degrees  and  beauti¬ 
fully  less,”  started  new  series  of  books  on  the  vertical  pen¬ 
manship  plan,  which  soon  came  into  very  general  use. 

What  were  the  results?  Instead  of  writing  vertical 
penmanship,  our  pupils,  for  the  most  part,  acquired  a  slow, 
stiff,  backhand  penmanship,  unlovely  to  the  eye,  and 
therefore  illegible,  and  they  assumed  just  as  unhygienic 
postures  as  before.  With  more  reason  than  usual  for  their 
criticisms,  business  men  raised  a  howl  over  the  inefficiency 
of  the  schools.  Our  graduates  were  not  infrequently  obliged 
to  go  to  a  commercial  school  to  unlearn  what  they  had  been 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  to  acquire  rapid  and  legible 
writing. 

Somewhat  earlier  than  the  penmanship  craze,  every 
teachers’  institute  and  every  teachers’  association  was 
bombarded  by  the  eloquence  of  someone — I  have  forgotten 
his  name— who,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  preached 
the  teaching  of  ambidexterity.  He  drew  lurid  pictures  of 
the  economic  waste  caused  by  not  training  the  left  hand 
to  equal  efficiency  with  the  right  hand.  And  many  there 
were  who  wasted  their  pupils’  time  in  following  his  admoni¬ 
tions. 

About  the  same  time  a  distinguished  superintendent  from 
New  England  visited  Brooklyn.  I  took  him  to  see  two  of 
its  public  schools.  It  so  happened  that  one  of  these  visits, 
occurred  at  the  hour  of  mid-forenoon  recess.  As  he  watched 
the  boys  and  girls  in  the  noisy  and  boisterous  movements. 
of  undirected  play,  he  seemed  horrified  at  the  exhibition.. 
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With  characteristic  New  England  assurance  he  was  not 
slow  in  letting  me  feel  his  opinion  that  Brooklyn  was,  in 
education,  at  least  ten  years  behind  the  age.  “And  what 
do  you  do  in  Yankeehurst?”  I  inquired  in  some  trepidation, 
of  the  great  man,  “We,”  he  replied,  “we  have  abolished 
the  recess.  The  recess  is  a  relic  of  barbarism.”  “Indeed!” 
I  said,  “and  why  did  you  do  that?”  “Because  psychology 
teaches  us — you  know,  in  New  England  we  are  guided  in 
all  school  work  by  psychology — because  psychology  teaches 
us  that  the  brain  does  its  most  effective  work  when  the  ex¬ 
ertion  is  continuous  and  unbroken,”  “And  do  you  give 
your  children  no  relief  in  Yankeehurst  from  the  continuous 
strain  of  a  three-hour  session?”  I  asked.  “Oh,  yes,  but  it 
must  be  merely  relief  from  the  attitude  of  sitting,  and  not 
a  change  that  will  break  the  continuity  of  thought.  We 
just  allow  them  to  march  around  the  classroom  a  few  times, 
so  that  they  can  continue  thinking  about  their  arithmetic, 
or  their  grammar,  or  whatever  was  the  last  lesson  they  were 
studying.”  “Poor  little  kids  of  Yankeehurst!”  I  thot 
to  myself. 

“Now,  these  boys  and  girls  of  yours,”  continued  my 
distinguished  visitor,  “that  I  see  romping  and  shouting 
down  there,  will  be  in  no  condition  to  take  up  their  work 
when  they  return  to  their  classrooms.  It  will  take  each 
teacher  at  least  half  an  hour  to  get  them  down  to  business 
again.”  And  then,  as  illogically  and  with  as  little  knowledge 
of  human  nature  as  a  present-day  bureau  of  municipal 
research,  he  entered  into  a  statistical  calculation  to  show 
how  many  tens  of  thousands  of  hours  were  lost  every  year 
to  the  children  of  Brooklyn  thru  the  playground  recess. 

I  tell  you  these  three  episodes — the  vertical  penmanship 
craze,  the  ambidexterity  fallacy,  and  the  no-recess  de¬ 
lusion — because  both  their  advocacy  and  their  reception 
illustrate  certain  vices  that  seem  to  inhere  in  the  advocacy 
of  educational  theory,  against  which  both  teachers  and  the 
public  should  constantly  be  on  their  guard. 

In  the  first  place,  the  advocate  of  a  new  theory  invariably 
claims  that  every  practise  not  consistent  with  his  theory 
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is  wrong  and  at  least  ten  or  twenty  years  “behind  the  age.” 
His  cry  is  taken  up  with  avidity  by  the  newspapers,  and  the 
schools  and  their  teachers  are,  until  some  new  “unbaked” 
theory  is  promulgated,  berated  for  their  stupidity  and  their 
conservatism.  It  is  this  note  of  arrogance — this  arrogant 
unreasonableness,  this  lack  of  tolerance — that  marks  most 
of  the  educational  theorists  of  our  own  day.  Unmindful 
of  the  lessons  of  educational  history,  regardless  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  rules  of  logic,  they  proclaim  the  validity  of  untested 
theories  and  untried  ideals,  and  denounce  as  traitors  and 
malingerers  all  who  do  not  agree  with  them. 

I  recall  in  my  early  days  as  a  superintendent  in  Brooklyn, 
visiting  a  school  presided  over  by  a  principal  whose  memory 
I  revere  as  that  of  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  skilful  of 
supervisors.  With  all  the  impetuosity  of  youth,  I  was 
advocating  some  method  of  teaching  to  take  the  place  of 
a  method  that  had  been  used  from  time  immemorial.  But 
this  wise  old  teacher  caused  me  to  pause  by  remarking  in 
his  quiet  and  dignified  way:  “You  may  be  right,  my  dear 
sir,  but  it  is  always  well  to  remember  that  there  is  no  method 
or  device  in  teaching  that  has  come  into  universal  use  thru- 
out  a  long  period  of  time,  which,  however  vulnerable  it 
appears  on  the  surface,  has  not  some  good  in  it  at  bottom.” 
I  have  often  pondered  these  weighty  words,  and  the  more 
I  see  of  schools  and  teachers,  the  more  I  feel  their  truth. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  purely  memoriter  method  of  teaching, 
which  is  now  so  universally  condemned,  what  good  can  be 
found  in  that?  Yes,  good  may  be  found  even  there.  It  is 
not  so  long  ago  that  children  were  required  to  memorize, 
word  for  word,  a  compendium  of  United  States  history  with 
all  its  details — battles,  commanders  on  each  side,  losses, 
dates,  leading  events  of  each  period  or  each  administration, 
and  thousands  of  petty,  as  well  as  important,  facts.  Was 
there  any  advantage  in  that?  Was  it  not  largely  waste 
of  time?  A  little  reflection  shows  that  there  was  some  ad¬ 
vantage,  that  it  was  not  all  waste  of  time.  In  the  first 
place,  the  learning  by  heart,  whether  understanding^ 
or  not,  required  close  and  continuous  concentration  of  mind ; 
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and,  if  there  is  any  one  intellectual  habit  of  mind  which, 
more  than  another,  our  children  should  acquire,  which  will 
stand  them  in  good  stead  in  every  walk  of  life,  it  is  the  habit 
of  concentration  of  mind.  In  the  second  place,  the  child 
who,  having  memorized  the  words  of  his  textbook,  was 
asked  a  question  thereon,  could  at  least  answer,  albeit  in 
the  words  of  the  book,  in  reasonably  correct  and  dignified 
language.  He  was  thus  acquiring  the  habit  of  using  cor¬ 
rect  speech — one  of  the  all-important  habits  which  our 
children  should  acquire.  I  do  not  advocate  a  return  to 
the  memoriter  method  of  teaching — we  have,  I  trust,  learned 
a  better  way — but  it  had  its  preeminent  uses,  which  should 
not  be  lost  in  adopting  any  new  device  or  any  new  theory. 

It  is  the  scorn  of  traditional  method  and  the  air  of  im¬ 
plicit  confidence — almost  of  infallibility — in  his  own  theories, 
that  characterize  the  educational  theorist — particularly  of 
the  closet  or  university  type — which  I  venture  to  charac¬ 
terize  as  arrogance. 

On  the  other  hand,  teachers  and  the  public  will  do  well 
to  remember  that,  just  as  there  is  some  kernel  of  good  in 
every  method  of  teaching  that  has  obtained  wide  prevalence 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  so  there  may  be  some  good  in 
every  new  theory  that  has  any  reason  behind  it.  This 
truth  is  well  illustrated  even  by  the  vertical  penmanship 
craze,  the  ambidexterity  fallacy,  and  the  no-recess  delusion. 
The  vertical  penmanship  craze  did  not  insure  good  writing, 
but  it  called  attention  to  the  unhealthful  attitudes  which 
children  were  allowed  to  assume  during  their  school  work, 
and,  in  some  degree,  led  to  the  use  of  those  physical  exer¬ 
cises  which  are  now  employed  in  every  good  school,  to  insiure 
correct  posture  in  sitting  and  standing.  Ambidexterity  is 
not  worth  while  acquiring  by  all  people,  but  it  is  of  great 
service  to  three  classes  as  widely  apart  as  baseball  players, 
artists,  and  surgeons,  and  so  its  advocacy  was  a  contributing 
cause  leading  to  the  now  prevalent  adoption  of  the  theory 
that  different  aptitudes  require  each  its  special  training. 
And  the  no-recess  delusion  led  us  to  see  that  there  is  a  better 
method  of  using  the  recess  than  aimless  running  and  bois- 
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terovis  shouting,  and  so  led  to  the  modern  development 
of  folk-dancing  and  organized  games — a  development  that 
is  doing  so  much  for  the  health  and  happiness  of  our  children. 

Along  these  two  hnes  of  inquiry — to  detect  the  note  of 
arrogance  and  to  discover  the  possibility  of  good — I  shall 
now  very  briefly  review  a  few  educational  theories  that 
have  been  in  recent  years,  or  are  now,  prominently  before 
us  for  discussion. 

Perhaps  no  educational  theory  of  modern  times  has 
greater  possibilities  of  good  and  stronger  tendencies  to 
failure  than  that  yvhich  was  imported  from  Germany 
some  twenty  years  ago  under  the  title — Correlation  of 
Studies.  Under  this  term  are  included  various  sub-theories 
such  as  the  Herbartian  doctrines  of  interest  and  apper¬ 
ception,  the  culture-epoch  theories,  and  the  reenforcement 
of  one  study  by  the  facts  and  ideas  acquired  in  other  studies. 
If  you  will  recall,  or  if  you  will  read,  the  speeches  delivered 
and  the  books  and  articles  published  ten  to  twenty  years 
ago,  in  advocacy  of  the  correlation  of  studies,  you  will 
at  once  detect  the  note  of  arrogance  in  its  advocates — the 
cocksureness  with  which  they  proclaimed  the  wrongness 
of  existing  methods,  and  the  air  of  self-confidence  with 
which  they  upheld  their  theses.  Even  then  traditional 
practise  was  not  left  without  its  witnesses.  Who  that  was 
present  at  the  memorable  debate  on  correlation  that  took 
place  at  the  Cleveland  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  in  1895,  will  forget  the  lightning  flashes 
of  the  logical  rapier  wielded  by  William  Torrey  Harris, 
the  clearness  with  which  he  showed  that  what  was  good  in 
the  new  theories  was  not  new,  and  that  what  was  new  was 
not  good,  and  the  noble  scorn  with  which  he  withered  the 
pretensions  of  his  opponents!  Had  the  supporters  of 
correlation  confined  their  arguments  to  showing  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  preparing  a  pupil’s  mind  for  the  reception  of  new 
truth  by  calling  up  related  truth  already  known,  and  to 
urging  teachers  to  plan  series  of  lessons  in  accordance  with 
Herbart’s  formal  steps,  instead  of  trying  to  include  the 
five  steps  in  each  lesson,  and  had  they  wholly  neglected  the 
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culture  epochs,  they  might  have  done  good  incalculable. 
But,  as  it  was,  incalculable  harm  resulted.  Instead  of 
laying  stress  on  the  supreme  importance  of  associating  each 
new  piece  of  knowledge  by  every  possible  intellectual  link 
with  knowledge  already  acquired,  they  told  us  that  in 
teaching  one  subject  we  may  teach  other  subjects  at  the 
same  time ;  as,  for  instance,  that  in  teaching  history  we  may 
teach  geography.  In  particular,  they  divided  the  studies 
of  the  elementary  school  into  content  studies  and  formal 
studies.  The  content  studies,  for  instance,  are  literature, 
history,  and  science.  The  formal  studies  are  such  as  arith¬ 
metic,  penmanship,  spelling  and  grammar.  They  exhorted 
us  that  we  were  wasting  thousands  of  hours  in  teaching 
arithmetic,  whereas  in  its  early  stages  it  might  be  sufficiently 
taught  by  counting  and  measuring  objects  and  distances, 
and  in  its  higher  reaches,  thru  quantitative  work  in  science 
and  statistics ;  that  penmanship  and  spelling  could  be  taught 
in  connection  with  composition  and  other  school  exercises 
(“Burn  the  spelling  books”  was  the  rallying  cry);  and  that 
grammar  should  either  be  eliminated  altogether,  or  taught 
incidentally  in  connection  with  reading  and  composition. 
As  has  been  the  case  with  false  prophets  in  all  ages,  the 
advocates  of  so-called  correlation  at  once  attracted  a  large 
following.  It  was  so  comfortable  to  imagine  that,  thru 
interesting  reading  and  thru  story-telling  and  thru  counting 
the  petals  of  flowers  and  the  legs  and  ears  of  animals, 
and  writing  about  them,  children  could  learn  arithmetic, 
and  composition  and  grammar,  and  that  those  tiresome 
drills  to  which  old-fogy  teachers  and  superintendents  pinned 
their  faith  could  be  neglected  with  impunity!  Hence, 
thousands  of  teachers  followed  this  new  will-o’-the-wisp. 
The  results  were  most  deplorable.  The  demoralization 
of  writing  was  worse  even  than  that  wrought  by  vertical 
penmanship.  The  art  of  accurate  spelling  was  in  many 
places  largely  lost,  and  children  were  deprived  of  that  logical 
training  which  comes  from  the  parsing  and  analysis  of  formal 
grammar.  Wherever  the  doctrines  of  the  correlationists 
held  full  sway,  glibness  in  talking  took  the  place  of  accuracy 
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in  scholarship,  and  following  the  primrose  path  of  present 
pleasure  was  substituted  for  the  wholesome  discipline  of 
conquering  difficulties  thru  persistent  effort. 

Probably  a  false  doctrine  of  correlation  of  studies  has 
been  a  more  fruitful  cause  of  the  criticisms  made  by  business 
men  on  our  schools  than  all  other  causes  combined.  And 
yet  this  doctrine,  when  reasonably  stated  and  judiciously 
applied,  may  become,  nay,  has  already  become,  the  parent 
of  great  improvements  in  our  teaching.  Hidden  away  by 
the  arrogent  pretensions  of  its  first  advocates,  there  lurks 
an  educational  principle  of  the  first  importance — the  principle 
that  no  piece  of  knowledge  should  be  left  isolated,  unassoci¬ 
ated  with  other  pieces  of  knowledge,  and  that  no  art  should 
be  taught  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  its  use  in  connection 
with  other  arts  and  studies.  Take  the  most  obvious  ex¬ 
ample,  that  of  penmanship.  The  time  was  when  every 
teacher  could  show  you  copybooks  in  which  her  pupils  had 
slowly  and  laboriously,  not  written,  but  drawn,  the  copies. 
The  books  looked  neat  and  often  beautiful.  But  when  the 
same  pupils  tried  to  write  from  dictation  or  to  express  the 
simplest  thought,  they  found  themselves  impeded  by  the 
lack  of  any  real  power  to  write,  and  their  penmanship 
degenerated  into  the  veriest  scribble.  Today,  in  every  well 
conducted  school,  the  children  are  trained  by  daily  drill 
to  the  habit  of  “free-arm  movement,”  and  the  writing  is 
equally  good  in  all  exercises.  Again,  drawing  must  be 
taught  at  first,  and  indeed  at  all  times,  by  separate  exer¬ 
cise,  but  it  is  also  used,  and  should  always  be  used,  as  a 
free  medium  of  expression.  It  is  well  nigh  useless  to  try 
to  teach  the  geography  and  the  history  of  a  country  at  the 
same  time,  but  when  the  geography  has  once  been  learned, 
it  should  be  used  to  illumine  the  history,  while  the  history 
may  serve  to  vitalize  the  geography.  Arithmetic  can  never 
be  taught  incidentally.  It  requires  the  most  skilful  teach¬ 
ing,  and  the  most  assiduous  practise.  But  when  it  is  taught, 
and  as  it  is  taught,  it  should  be  used,  not  merely  to  teach 
the  operations  of  buying  and  selling,  but  to  make  accurate 
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measurements,  in  time,  space,  and  quantity,  in  every  other 
subject. 

While,  then,  correlation  of  studies,  thru  the  preposterous 
demands  of  its  early  advocates,  has  wrought  much  harm, 
it  has  taught  us  two  vital  lessons :  First,  that  the  incidental 
teaching  of  a  subject  or  of  an  art  is  scarcely  teaching  at  all; 
and,  second,  that  every  subject  and  every  art,  when  once 
learned  separately,  should  become  the  guide  to  mark  our 
path  and  the  light  to  direct  our  steps  in  every  advance. 

The  fundamental  principle  is:  Teach  one  thing  at  a 
time,  and  when  it  is  taught,  use  it  wherever  it  can  be  applied. 

But,  if  correlation  of  studies  has  done  its  worst  and  is 
still  trying  to  do  its  best  for  the  schools,  there  are  other 
theories  now  before  us,  whose  effects  are  quite  as  doubtful, 
and  yet  which  are  urged  by  their  proponents  with  equal 
energy  and  even  greater  arrogance.  Among  these  is  the 
teaching  of  child  hygiene.  There  are  those  today  who 
claim  that  sexual  information  and  problems  should  be 
thrust  upon  the  attention  of  boys  and  girls  by  the  teachers 
in  the  public  schools,  that  this  teaching  is  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  virtue  and  the  prevention  of  disease,  and  that,, 
if  anyone  hesitates  to  encourage  the  spread  of  such  literature 
and  the  teaching  of  such  knowledge,  he  is  an  arrant  and  pre¬ 
sumptuous  blockhead.  The  arrogance  of  the  extreme 
advocates  of  child  hygiene  blinds  them  to  certain  all-im¬ 
portant  truths.  The  first  is  that  our  teachers  are  not  pre¬ 
pared,  and,  in  too  many  cases,  are  not  the  most  suitable 
persons,  to  teach  the  subject.  The  second  is  that  to  bring 
the  adolescent  mind  face  to  face  with  sexual  matters,  en¬ 
genders  the  habit  of  dwelling  upon  the  sexual  passion,  and 
that  that  way  lie  spiritual  havoc  and  physical  ruin.  A 
premature  interest  in  the  sexual  passion  debases  the  mind 
and  unsettles  the  will.  The  third  is  that  parents  have  no 
right  to  ask  the  teacher  to  do  the  work  that  is  peculiarly 
theirs. 

And  yet  some  good  may  emerge  from  this  discussion. 
Parents  may  be  incited  to  do  their  duty  in  placing  sex 
information  before  their  children  whenever  conditions  de- 
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mand  such  knowledge.  And  principals  and  teachers, 
particularly  principals,  whenever  they  have  the  acuteness 
to  detect  the  tendency  to  wrong-doing,  will  no  longer  hesi¬ 
tate  to  utter  the  word  of  warning  in  season.  As  for  the 
extravagant  claims  made  for  the  teaching  of  sex  hygiene, 
I  have  too  much  faith  in  the  good  sense  of  the  American 
people  to  believe  that  it  will  ever  be  generally  and  regularly 
taught  in  American  schools.  Surely,  we  have  learned  some¬ 
thing  since  the  law  compelled  us  to  teach  the  untruths 
regarding  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  that  were 
published  in  the  early  school  manuals  of  physiology  and 
hygiene. 

But  the  university  professors  of  pedagogy  are  not  the 
only  theorists  who  proclaim  their  theories  with  arrogance. 
The  parents  of  our  pupils  not  infrequently  exhibit  the  same 
characteristic.  Parents  of  school  children  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes — wise  parents,  critical  parents,  and  in¬ 
different  parents.  The  mark  of  the  wise  parent  is  that  he 
takes  friendly  counsel  with  his  child’s  teacher,  that  he  de¬ 
velops  respect  for  authority,  insisting  on  his  child’s  carrying 
out  the  directions  of  the  school,  and  that  he  helps  the  school 
to  develop  industry  and  mental  concentration  in  the  child, 
by  setting  apart  a  moderate  amount  of  time  for  study  each 
day.  The  mark  of  the  critical  parent  is  that  the  work  of 
the  school  never  suits  him,  that  the  curriculum  is  invariably 
either  too  light  or  too  heavy,  and  that  he  inculcates  dis¬ 
obedience  and  lawlessness  by  his  open  and  reckless  abuse 
of  his  child’s  school  and  his  child’s  teachers.  He  shows 
all  the  arrogance  of  the  educational  theorists.  His  theory 
is  less  compact  of  philosophy  than  that  of  the  university 
professor  of  education,  but  the  arrogance  is  unmistakable; 
and  the  injury  he  works,  tho  less  general,  is,  to  the  individual 
child,  often  irreparable. 

Sometimes,  too,  certain  citizens  unite  to  secure  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  some  pet  subject  of  theirs  in  the  schools.  The  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  is  a  good  illus¬ 
tration.  We  are  never  free  from  the  importunities  of  some 
association  to  teach  their  particular  fad.  I  sometimes 
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try  to  cool  their  ardor  by  entreating  them  to  leave  a  little 
time  to  teach  reading  and  arithmetic.  The  note  of  arrogance 
— the  presumption  that  the  inexperienced  layman  or  the 
enthusiast  of  one  idea  knows  better  how  to  teach  children 
than  those  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  work — ^is 
invariably  present  in  the  self-made  critic,  as  it  is  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  theorist. 

Never,  however,  did  the  trumpet  of  arrogance  give  forth 
a  less  uncertain  sound  than  in  the  agitation  with  which  the 
educational  world  is  now  seething  for  the  introduction  of 
industrial  or  trade  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  That 
agitation,  as  every  one  knows,  originated  with  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  They  had  practically  abandoned  the  apprentice¬ 
ship  system  of  training  workmen.  No  longer  training  their 
own  mechanics,  they  have  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  supply  of  skilful  artisans,  unless  they  import 
them  from  Eiu'ope  at  great  expense.  Out  of  this  dilemma 
the  exit  was  obvious — persuade  the  State  to  assume  the 
burden.  It  was  only  a  new  apphcation  of  Colonel  Sellers’ 
definition  of  patriotism — The  old  flag  and — an  appropria¬ 
tion  ! — let  the  State  do  the  work  that  is  so  oppressive  to  us. 
And,  as  a  first  step  to  secure  their  ends,  they  and  then- 
agents  in  unmeasured  terms  denounced  the  pubhc  schools 
as  “behind  the  age,”  as  inefficient,  as  lacking  in  public 
spirit.  And  why?  Because  the  public  schools  are  not 
training  artisans — are  not  doing  the  work  that  had  been 
done  by  employers  of  labor  for  thousands  of  years.  The 
arrogance  of  the  manufactm-ers  was  two-fold — first,  in 
condemning  the  schools  for  not  doing  what  thinking  men 
had  never  before  considered  it  the  duty  of  the  schools  to 
do  and  what  the  traditions  of  thousands  of  years  laid  it 
upon  the  manufacturers  to  do;  and,  second,  in  demanding 
that  the  State,  after  taxing  consumers  for  fifty  years,  thru 
a  protective  tariff,  in  order  to  fill  the  pockets  of  manufac¬ 
turers,  should  then  proceed  to  pay  the  bills  for  training  then- 
workmen.  To  condemn  a  great  industry — school- teaching 
— for  not  doing  what  hitherto  it  had  never  been  expected 
to  do,  and  to  clamor  not  only  for  protection  from  competition 
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but  for  relief  at  the  hands  of  the  state  from  the  duty  and 
expense  of  training  artisans — could  arrogance  farther  go? 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  Do  not  think  that 
when  I  point  out  the  unreasonableness  and  arrogance  of 
manufacturers  when  they  insist  upon  the  public  schools 
— that  is  the  State — assuming  their  burdens,  I  am  opposed 
to  trade  or  industrial  training,  or  whatever  you  may  call 
that  still  undefined  undertaking.  I  am  in  favor  of  whatever 
reasonable  education  will  fit  young  people  for  their  life 
work.  But  I  am  not  in  favor  of  giving  any  narrow  trade 
schooling  at  the  expense  of  that  general  training  which  is 
the  right  of  every  child,  native  or  adopted,  of  the  Empire 
State — that  education  which  is  founded  on  the  right  of 
the  child  to  his  spiritual  inheritance — his  inheritance  of 
literature,  of  the  arts,  of  institutions,  and  of  religion — that 
education  which  proclaims  that  every  power  of  the  child, 
intellectual,  physical,  and  moral,  should  be  trained,  or  put 
in  the  way  of  being  trained,  to  its  fullest  efficiency.  I  hold 
with  President  Hibben,  of  Princeton  University,  that  “truly 
vocational  study  is  that  which  fits  one  to  respond  intelli¬ 
gently  and  with  free  conviction  to  the  vocation  of  man — 
that  high  calling  which  is  the  summons  to  no  particular 
pursuit  nor  profession,  but  which  is  a  worldwide  and  common 
call  to  every  man  to  take  his  place,  to  do  his  work,  and  to 
play  his  part  in  the  community  of  his  fellows.” 

Even  more  impressively  Immanual  Kant  exprest  the 
truth  in  this  wise:  “Man’s  greatest  concern  is  to  know 
how  he  shall  properly  fill  his  place  in  the  universe  and  cor¬ 
rectly  understand  what  he  must  be,  in  order  to  be  a  man.” 

In  the  light  of  these  eternal  verities  of  education,  it  is 
obvious  that,  for  the  sake  of  our  children,  for  the  sake  of 
the  nation  which  needs  men  and  not  slaves,  we  must  set 
reasonable  bounds  to  the  arrogant  demands  of  manufactming 
capitahsts.  Fortunately,  the  very  nature  of  the  work — 
the  training  of  skilled  workmen — in  some  measure  fixes 
these  bounds.  It  may  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  successful 
contradiction,  that  the  school  is  not  the  best  place  to  train 
the  skilled  workman.  That  task  is  best  accomplished  in 
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the  shop,  in  the  fellowship  of  competing  workmen,  and  the 
sooner  our  manufacturing  capitalists  realize  this  great  truth 
and  order  their  workshops  in  accordance  with  the  lessons 
of  experience,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  social  and  economic 
welfare  of  this  nation.  Do  you  doubt  it?  Then  look  upon 
the  beautiful  metal,  glass,  and  stone  work  of  the  cathedrals 
of  the  old  world,  especially  those  that  had  their  origin  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  realize  that  this  high  art,  the  admira¬ 
tion  and  despair  of  the  modern  workman,  was  wrought  by 
the  humble  artificers  of  the  neighborhood,  who  learned  their 
trades,  not  by  short,  picked-up  school  courses,  but  by  long 
and  arduous  apprenticeship,  in  which  art  relieved  the  tedium 
of  labor. 

In  the  second  place,  the  school  has  not  teachers  capable 
of  training  skilled  workmen.  Any  attempt  to  teach  in 
school  a  subject  which  teachers  are  not  prepared  to  teach 
is  bound  to  be  a  failure. 

And,  in  the  third  place,  the  taxpayers — and  I  risk  nothing 
in  making  this  assertion — will  not  submit  to  the  enormous 
expense  required  for  equipment  to  train  artisans.  If  we 
are  to  train  skilled  workmen,  we  must  have  completely 
equipped  shops  along  every  line  of  manufacturing  produc¬ 
tion.  And  with  the  rapid  changes  and  improvements  in 
machinery  it  would  be  necessary  to  renew  this  equipment  at 
least  every  fifteen  years.  The  expense  would  be  enormous 
and  the  results  would  necessarily  be  indifferent. 

Is,  then,  the  appeal  of  the  manufacturing  capitalists  to 
fall  upon  deaf  ears,  to  make  no  impression  on  the  school 
system?  By  no  means.  Already  signs  are  not  wanting 
that  the  schoolmen  are  working  out  some  definite  and  prac¬ 
tical  improvements  in  school  curriculums  to  meet  the  changed 
conditions  of  modem  industrial  life. 

First,  there  is  the  apprenticeship  alternate  plan,  first 
worked  out  in  this  country  in  connection  with  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  under  which  the  students  spend  alternate 
weeks  in  the  factory  and  in  school.  The  factory  provides, 
or  claims  to  provide,  the  technical  skill,  while  the  school 
furnishes  the  related  literary,  scientific,  and  artistic  instruc- 
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tion.  So  far  this  plan  appears  to  be  successful  in  high  school 
work  only 'in  the  smaller  manufacturing  centers,  where 
factories  are  devoted  to  cognate  branches  of  production. 
It  holds  out  the  hope,  however,  of  indefinite  extension  along 
reasonable  lines,  in  which  the  capitalist  and  the  school¬ 
master  may  each  provide  his  appropriate  share  of  the  ar¬ 
tisan’s  training.  It  will  be  an  evil  day  for  America,  if  ever 
the  factory  ceases  to  train  workmen,  if  it  ever  ceases  to  be 
a  school  of  the  mechanic  arts. 

Second,  our  manual  training  courses  in  the  elementary 
schools  are  being  extended  downwards  and  are  being  en¬ 
riched  by  the  introduction  of  processes  from  the  trades. 
We  have  all  witnessed  the  wonderful  change  in  public  senti¬ 
ment  toward  manual  training.  Only  ten  years  ago  the  poli¬ 
ticians  of  New  York  thot  they  were  doing  a  smart 
thing  in  denouncing  all  forms  of  manual  training  as  “fads 
and  frills,’’  and  in  pouring  ridicule  upon  all  who  advocated 
the  teaching  of  anything  outside  the  “three  R’s.’’  Now 
these  same  politicians  are  V5dng  with  one  another  in  urging 
the  importance  of  manual  training  and  in  extending  its 
influence.  And  yet,  the  manual  training  of  the  schools 
is  far  from  what  it  ought  to  be.  It  should  not  merely  train 
hand  and  eye;  it  should  develop  skill  in  all  the  rudimentary 
processes  that  are  common  to  all  the  trades.  In  this  way 
manual  training  may,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  will,  develop 
into  the  true  industrial  education  for  the  masses.  He 
will  be  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  human  race, 
who  will  analyze  all  the  trades  and  discover  those  processes 
that  are  common  to  all.  Those  processes  should  then  be¬ 
come  the  staple  of  our  manual  training.  They  will  serve, 
both  to  enable  teachers  to  pick  out  those  students  who  have 
special  aptitudes  for  the  trades,  and  to  fiu-nish  them  with 
that  skill  which  will  enable  them  to  profit  by  the  schooling 
of  the  shop.  The  equipment  will  always  be  within  the 
financial  means  of  the  school.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  the 
schoolmen  who,  thru  good  report  and  bad  report,  have 
advocated  manual  training  in  the  schools,  are  the  truest 
friends  of  industrial  education. 
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Third,  this  movement  for  industrial  education  is  open¬ 
ing  the  eyes  of  both  public  and  teachers  to  the  necessity  of 
doing  more  than  we  are  now  doing  for  the  submerged  twenti¬ 
eth  of  our  school  children.  By  the  submerged  twentieth, 
I  mean  those  children  who,  because  of  late  entrance  to  school 
or  illness  or  some  other  cause,  reach  the  age  of  fourteen  long 
before  they  complete  the  elementary  school  course,  and  who 
go  out  to  earn  a  living  without  any  adequate  preparation 
for  life.  Some  of  them  thru  native  energy  manage  to 
succeed  in  spite  of  all  their  disadvantages.  The  majority, 
however,  lead  lives  of  dire  proverty,  with  the  gaunt  spectre 
of  want  ever  hovering  by  their  sides;  and  still  others  there 
are  who,  from  desultory  unskilled  labor,  drift  into  crime  and 
are  supported  in  prison  by  the  State.  What  help  is  there 
for  such  children  in  industrial  education? 

One  way  to  help  them,  which  I  consider  distinctly  bad, 
that  is  at  the  present  day  advocated  by  some  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  theorists,  is  to  make  three  elective  courses,  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  years  of  the  elementary  school — an 
academic  course,  a  commercial  course,  and  an  industrial 
course.  Undeterred  by  the  fact  that  election  of  studies 
has  largely  proved  a  failure  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  in  college,  our  theorists  would  throw  it  freely  open 
to  children  of  twelve  or  thirteen.  The  conclusive  objection 
to  this  scheme  is  that  children  of  those  tender  years,  only 
just  verging  on  adolescence,  without  any  adequate  out¬ 
look  upon  hfe,  are  wholly  unable  to  make  an  intelligent 
choice.  The  elementary  school,  with  its  eight-year  course 
leading  onward  and  upward  in  any  and  every  direction, 
furnishing  two-thirds  of  the  ladder  that  leads  directly  from 
the  gutter  to  the  university,  is  the  most  characteristic  and 
most  successful  American  educational  institution.  Tet 
us  preserve  it  intact,  at  all  hazards,  even  against  those 
innovations  which  our  educational  theorists,  unmindful 
of  the  lessons  of  experience,  in  the  arrogance  of  personal 
opinion,  are  meditating. 

The  only  provision  which  our  law  makes  for  the  further 
education  of  the  boy  fourteen  years  old  who  goes  to  work 
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without  completing  the  eight-year  course,  is  to  require 
an  alternative  of  six  hours  a  week  in  evening  school  for 
about  twenty-five  weeks  each  year,  or,  since  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature,  six  hours  a  week  during  the  day,  in  a 
day  continuation  school. 

Six  hours  a  week  in  day  school  or  evening  school  is  alto¬ 
gether  too  short  a  time.  The  education  given  in  the  evening 
school  is  necessarily  insufficient,  while  the  machinery  of 
the  compulsory  education  law,  as  applied  to  evening  school, 
has  notoriously  broken  down. 

And  yet  this  submerged  twentieth  of  the  schools,  soon 
to  become  the  submerged  tenth  of  our  population,  should 
appeal  to  us  for  sympathetic  help  more  than  any  other 
class  of  our  children,  because  they  are  really  the  most 
helpless. 

As  existing  facilities  are  conf'^ssedly  inadequate,  as  we 
can  not  for  many  years  to  come,  because  of  the  expense, 
provide  sufficient  prevocational  schools  for  their  training, 
I  venture,  in  all  humility,  to  offer  a  suggestion  for  their 
relief.  I  offer  it,  however,  with  all  the  greater  confidence, 
because  it  is  not  original  with  me.  Let  the  State  enact 
a  law  that  children  may  go  to  work,  as  now,  at  foimteen, 
but  that  between  fourteen  and  sixteen,  or  even  eighteen, 
they  shall  not  work  more  than  five,  or  perhaps  four,  hours 
a  day,  and  that  they  shall  spend  three  hours  a  day,  five 
days  a  week,  in  school.  In  this  way  the  State  will  not  lose 
its  hold  on  its  children  until  they  reach  years  of  discretion, 
the  children  will  be  earning  money  often  sorely  needed 
in  the  family,  and  the  school  will  be  enabled  to  furnish  them 
with  instruction  that  will  help  them  to  be  better  wage- 
earners  and  better  members  of  society. 

But  the  attempt  to  establish  the  discredited  practise  of 
elective  studies  in  the  elementary  schools,  is  not  the  only 
innovation  with  which  we  are  threatened  in  the  public 
schools.  One  of  the  most  dangerous  of  these  innovations 
is  the  mania  for  collecting  statistics. 

Our  university  theorists  would  have  us  determine  stand¬ 
ards  of  personaUty  and  of  attainment  in  each  study,  and 
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have  these  attainments  mathematically  measured  and  re¬ 
corded,  each  week,  if  not  each  day.  They  would  have 
tests  and  scales  for  each  rule  in  arithmetic,  for  penman¬ 
ship,  for  spelhng,  for  composition,  for  every  subject  in  the 
curriculum,  and  they  would  have  accurate  records  of  these 
measurements  entered  every  day.  As  Professor  Bobbitt, 
one  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  this  system,  says:  “It 
looks  as  tho  it  would  require  a  small  ledger  for  each  indi¬ 
vidual  pupil,  to  record  his  progress  in  developing  each  of 
his  various  necessary  abilities.”  Under  such  a  system, 
the  bookkeeping  required  for  the  schools  of  New  York  City 
would  exceed  by  many  fold  the  bookkeeping  required  for 
the  largest  railroad  corporation  in  the  United  States.  If 
it  were  to  be  done  by  the  teacher,  the  teacher  would  have 
no  time  and  no  energy  left  for  teaching.  If  it  were  to  be 
done  by  a  specially  appointed  clerical  force,  each  teacher 
would  require  a  clerk  trained  in  statistical  method.  But 
let  no  city  and  no  school  feel  that  it  is  behind  the  age  in 
not  making  such  records.  The  best  results  of  education 
— the  development  of  concentration,  initiative,  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  duty — are  not  measurable  in  statistical  terms. 
The  best  means  of  education,  the  virtue  that  goes  out 
from  the  personality  of  a  loving  and  devoted  teacher,  can 
not  be  exprest  in  miserable  percentages.  As  President 
Butler  has  impressively  pointed  out:  “There  are  two, 
and  only  two,  certain  tests  of  the  efficiency  of  an  educational 
system  or  institution.  The  first  is  the  quality,  the  charac¬ 
ter,  and  the  human  service  of  the  men  whom  it  trains; 
and  the  second  is  the  scholarly  and  scientific  productiveness 
of  its  teachers  and  scholars.” 

Any  educational  system  or  any  institution  that  can, 
with  any  degree  of  confidence,  point  to  the  quality,  the 
character,  and  the  human  service  of  the  men  and  women 
whom  it  trains,  notwithstanding  all  “the  faults  and  weak¬ 
nesses  which  it  would  gladly  repair,”  may,  while  ever  striv¬ 
ing  onward  and  upward,  while  ever  searching  for  the  truth, 
and  ever  ready  to  adopt  and  to  use  whatever  scheme  com¬ 
mends  itself  to  reason  and  whose  worth  is  proved  by  ex- 
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periment,  regard  without  alarm  the  complacent  pretensions, 
and  the  arrogant  claims  of  the  statistical  theorist. 

To  teachers  I  would  say:  Try  all  plans  and  methods 
by  the  touchstone  of  universally  accepted  educational 
principles;  seek  thru  careful  experiment  for  some  kernel 
of  good  in  whatever  scheme  is  proposed  to  you ;  accept  nothing 
on  the  mere  pretensions  of  arrogant  theorists;  and  do 
not  try  to  overload  your  pupils  by  teaching  too  many  things 
at  one  time. 

To  the  public  I  would  say:  Have  some  confidence  in 
the  men  and  women  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  the 
education  of  your  children,  who  are  converting  the  offspring 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  into  independent,  industrious 
American  citizens,  and  who  have  built  up  that  great  body 
of  citizens  who  are  the  backbone  of  the  Republic. 

William  H.  Maxwell 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools 
New  York 


DISCUSSIONS 

A  GOVERNMENT  UNIVERSITY  AT  WASHINGTON 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review: 

My  attention  was  recently  caught  by  a  statement  in  the 
public  press  that  a  bill  had  been,  or  was  about  to  be,  intro¬ 
duced  into  Congress  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Government  University  at  Washington.  I  designate  it 
a  Government  University,  altho  I  remember  the  title  given 
it  by  those  who  would  further  the  scheme  was  “National 
University.”  I  make  this  change  of  name  designedly  and 
for  truth’s  sake,  as  I  consider  the  title  “National  Uni¬ 
versity”  to  be  deceptive  and  calculated,  if  not  intended, 
to  conceal  the  real  character  of  the  institution  which  would 
thus  be  created.  We  have  already  a  half  dozen  or  more 
National  Universities  of  the  first  order.  Such  institutions 
as  Columbia,  Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton,  Johns  Hopkins, 
and  Chicago,  with  faculties  and  students  drawn 
from  all  over  the  country,  supported  by  donations  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  doing  their  work  for  the  whole 
country  and  for  the  world,  are  national  universities  in  every 
true  and  genuine  sense  of  the  term.  They  are  not,  however, 
government  universities,  that  is,  they  are  not  universities 
supported  by  forced  contributions,  by  taxes,  and  subject 
to  political  control.  This  is  the  kind  of  a  thing  concerning 
which  I,  as  an  old  university  professor,  viewing  the  edu¬ 
cational  world  from  the  impartial  standpoint  of  professorial 
retirement,  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  readers  of 
the  Educational  Review. 

When  our  forefathers  founded  this  Republic,  they  were 
chiefly  concerned  in  the  preservation  of  hberty  and  they 
valued  government  chiefly  as  a  means  to  that  end.  They 
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carefully  kept  its  clumsy  hand  off  all  the  finer  instruments 
and  institutions  of  civilization,  such  as  the  church  and  the 
colleges  and  universities.  This  is  the  one  thing  more 
than  any  and  every  other  which  has  distinguished  American 
from  European  civilization  and  which  has  preserved  Amer¬ 
ican  liberty  against  the  despotism  of  government.  The 
fairest  flower  of  the  world’s  civilization  is  a  great  American 
university  resting  financially  upon  the  free  gifts  of  generous, 
patriotic,  public-spirited  men  and  women  and  managed, 
controlled  and  conducted  by  a  free  association  of  men  and 
women  representing  the  highest  business  talent,  scholar¬ 
ship  and  philanthropy  of  the  land  and  working  together, 
regardless  of  all  political  and  religious  distinctions,  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  nation  and  all  mankind.  To  substitute 
anything  resting  upon  forced  contribution  and  managed 
by  governmental  agents  for  something  so  sublime  as  this  is 
to  set  the  clock  of  the  ages  backward,  not  fifty  years,  but 
five  hundred  years.  It  may,  of  course,  be  answered  that 
in  the  establishment  of  a  government  university  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  not  necessarily  destroy,  nor  detract  from,  our 
free  schools  of  higher  learning,  that  both  could  exist  at  the 
same  time.  Any  student  of  educational  history  knows, 
however,  that  if  the  government  once  enters  upon  the 
project  of  bringing  the  subject  of  higher  education  within 
its  grasp,  it  will  not  stop  until  it  shall  have  finally  monop¬ 
olized  it.  It  is  always  the  tendency  of  government  to  en¬ 
croach  more  and  more  upon  the  domain  of  liberty,  and  if 
liberty  would  live,  it  must  resist  this  tendency  at  the  outset. 
From  the  standpoint  of  profoundest  principle  there  is  no 
sound  reason  for  substituting  government  universities  or 
a  government  university  for  our  free  schools  of  higher 
learning,  but  every  reason  why  we  should  adhere  to  our 
traditional  principle  of  keeping  religion,  scientific  and 
philosophical  research  and  the  higher  learning  generally 
free  from  the  paralyzing  hand  of  governmental  compulsion 
and  leave  them  to  the  natural  development  which  they 
enjoy  under  the  support  and  guidance  of  spiritual  inde¬ 
pendence,  enlightenment  and  benevolence. 
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As  I  see  it,  the  present  generation  among  us  is  exagger¬ 
ating  the  part  which  government  should  play  in  the  civil¬ 
ization  of  the  Republic  and  is  heedlessly  obhvious  of  the 
fact  that  no  clearer  evidence  of  retrogression  in  the  ability 
and  character  of  a  people  is  possible  than  the  demand 
that  the  government  shall  undertake  what  has,  heretofore, 
been  accomplished  thru  the  free  impulse  and  action  of 
individuals  and  associations  of  individuals.  Even  tha 
government  should  enter  only  as  a  competitor  in  the  sphere 
reserved  to  free  development  its  presence  is  depressing  and 
discouraging,  since  it  operates  thru  forces  of  a  cruder  and 
more  overbearing  nature.  The  tendency  is  always  manifest, 
under  such  conditions,  of  a  withdrawal  of  free  effort  and 
contribution  from  the  field,  to  the  universal  deterioration 
of  the  national  character. 

In  the  second  place  a  government  university  is  not  the 
ideal  place  for  free  research  especially  in  the  moral  and 
political  sciences.  Government  is  the  institution  which 
commands  and  enforces  obedience  to  its  commands  by  the 
infliction  of  physical  punishment.  The  influences  emanating 
from  it  are  not  encouraging  to  untrammelled  thought, 
free  research  and  fearless  expression  of  opinion.  Even 
tho  the  members  of  the  controlling  legislature  and  the 
officials  generally  should,  when  taken  individually,  appear 
to  favor  complete  autonomy  of  the  faculties  in  a  government 
university,  and  the  complete  intellectual  freedom  of  the 
individual  professors,  still  the  spirit  of  government  would 
inevitably  predominate,  while  it  is  the  spirit  of  liberty 
which  ought  always  to  prevail.  University  professors  and 
investigators  are  pioneers  upon  the  frontiers  of  truth. 
The  greatest  possible  freedom  of  thought  and  movement 
is  necessary  to  the  success  of  their  incursions  into  the 
domain  of  the  unknown.  The  prescribed  precision  and 
uniformity  of  governmental  action  would  impose  imped¬ 
iments  upon  their  efforts  and  activities  which  would  shackle 
them  hand  and  foot  in  the  pursuit  of  new  truth.  In  that 
part  of  the  educational  system  where  discipline  is  the  prime 
purpose,  government  may  with  advantage  take  control,. 
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but  beyond  this  it  should  never  be  allowed  to  reach,  es¬ 
pecially  in  a  republican  system  with  its  changing  adminis¬ 
tration.  In  a  monarchical  system,  that  is,  in  a  system 
where  the  head  of  the  administration  holds  by  hereditary 
right,  it  is  more  possible  to  avoid  political  control  or  party 
control,  and  to  build  up  advantageous  traditions  and  cus¬ 
toms  in  the  administration  of  the  higher  educational  in¬ 
stitutions,  but  even  there  governmental  restraint  upon  in¬ 
dividual  research  and  the  announcement  of  new  results 
is  frequent  and  harmful.  A  university  is  a  product  of 
history,  par  excellence,  and  it  grows  best  when  left  freest, 
subject  to  the  subtle  play  of  influence,  but  not  driven  by 
majority  rule  or  executive  order. 

Finally,  it  is  financial  recklessness  to  create  a  govern¬ 
ment  university  at  Washington,  when  we  already  have 
scattered  thruout  the  country  a  sufficient  number  of  uni¬ 
versities  of  the  first  rank  to  satisfy  all  of  the  real  needs  of 
the  country.  In  fact,  I  think  we  have  already  too  many 
universities  and  too  many  students  attending  them.  We 
are  not  suffering  from  lack  of  quantity,  but  far  more  from 
lack  of  quality,  in  university  professors  or  university 
students.  The  whole  world  is  sufficiently  stocked  with 
them,  if  not  overstocked  with  them,  such  as  they  are. 
It  now  takes  a  very  large  part  of  the  time  and  energy  of 
those  who  are  capable  and  valuable  to  correct  the  errors 
and  the  injuries  committed  and  inflicted  by  those  who  are 
not.  We  ought  not  to  multiply  them  if  it  did  not  cost 
us  a  cent.  We  ought  not  to  create  any  more  opportunities 
for  attracting  the  natural  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  into  lines  for  which  they  are  utterly  without 
genius  or  aptitude  and  at  least  one-half  the  students  now 
attending  our  universities  are  of  this  class.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  we  need  a  government  university  to  provide, 
at  the  cost  of  the  taxpayers,  the  already  overburdened 
taxpayers,  opportunities  for  those  who,  on  account  of  lack 
of  means,  can  not  attend  the  already  existing  universities, 
since  all  these  universities  now  offer  more  free  tuition  by 
way  of  scholarships  and  also  additional  stipends  in  the  way 
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of  fellowships  than  can  be  taken  up  by  properly  qualified 
applicants.  There  is  no  man  of  talent,  however  poor  in 
this  world’s  goods,  who  may  not  now  secure  university 
•education  in  our  best  universities.  And  if  it  should  be  ar¬ 
gued  that  Washington  should,  on  account  of  certain  ad¬ 
vantages  which  it  possesses,  have  a  university,  the  answer 
is  that  it  has  several  already,  among  them  the  first  univer¬ 
sity  for  research  in  the  land,  the  Carnegie  Institution, 
with  an  almost  unlimited  endowment. 

There  is,  thus,  from  no  point  of  view  any  need,  what¬ 
soever,  for  a  government  university  at  Washington  or  for 
another  university  of  any  kind,  and  it  would  be  a  most 
reckless  expenditure  of  the  taxpayers’  money  for  Congress 
to  provide  for  its  establishment,  so  reckless  and  useless  as 
to  be  almost  criminal. 

It  is  a  pity  and  a  great  danger  to  our  own  civilization, 
and  the  civilization  of  the  whole  world,  that  the  men  of 
the  present  generation  in  these  United  States  understand 
so  little  of  how  the  maintenance  of  genuine  American  hberty 
is  related  to  our  system  of  higher  education.  They  seem 
to  see  no  difference  between  provision  for  and  control  over 
primary  and  secondary  education — i.  e.,  education  for  the 
purpose  of  discipline — by  government,  and  provision  for 
and  control  over  the  higher  education,  education  whose 
purpose  is  research  and  the  discovery  of  new  truth,  by  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  seem  to  fail  altogether  to  appreciate  that, 
while  the  one  is  a  proper  function  of  government,  the  other 
can  best  flourish  only  in  the  sunshine  of  liberty  and  thru 
the  free  efforts  of  individuals  and  voluntary  associations 
of  individuals. 

John  W.  Burgess 

Newport,  R.  I. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  CARNEGIE 
FOUNDATION  ON  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM  OF  VERMONT 

One  of  the  most  important  of  recent  educational  undertakings  in  this 
country  is  the  systematic  and  scientific  inquiry  into  the  educational  system 
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of  the  State  of  Vermont  made  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Teaching  at  the  request  of  the  Vermont  Educational  Commission. 
This  Commission  in  turn  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Vermont,  pur¬ 
suant  to  action  by  the  Legislature  of  that  state.  As  a  basis  for  its  recommenda¬ 
tions,  the  Commission  instituted  a  complete  and  authoritative  survey  of  all 
the  educational  activities  of  the  state  and  in  the  state,  thru  the  agency  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation.  The  full  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  will’ 
be  noticed  at  length  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Educational  Review.  What  is 
here  printed  is  a  brief  summary  in  tabular  form  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
in  the  Report,  and  there  supported  by  an  imposing  array  of  facts  and  argu¬ 
ments. 

I.  General  State  Policies: 

1.  The  concentration  of  state  school  funds  in  about  their 

present  amount  for  the  development  of  an  efficient 
elementary  and  secondary  school  system. 

2.  The  withdrawal  of  state  subsidies  from  all  higher 

institutions  not  owned  and  controlled  by  the  state. 

3.  The  concentration  in  a  State  Board  of  Education  of  full 

powers  for  the  regulation  and  disposition  of  state 
school  funds,  subject  to  the  biennial  appropriations 
by  the  Legislature. 

II.  Measures  for  Legislative  Enactment: 

I.  The  creation  of  a  State  Board  of  Education  consisting 
of  five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  one 
member  to  be  appointed  each  year  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  subject  to  removal  by  the  Governor  on  charges 
publicly  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
members  of  this  Board  shall  be  representative  citi¬ 
zens  not  engaged  in  education  or  interested  directly 
in  any  educational  institution ;  they  shall  serve 
without  pay.  This  Board  shall  be  a  governing  and 
not  an  administrative  Board;  its  duties  shall  be: 

(1)  to  appoint  an  executive  officer  to  be  known 
as  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  thru  whom 
alone  its  oversight  of  the  educational  affairs  of 
the  state  shall  be  conducted ;  to  fix  his  salary,  and 
in  the  event  of  the  unsatisfactory  performance  of 
his  duties  to  remove  him ; 

(2)  to  appoint  upon  the  nomination  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  and  upon  his  motion  to 
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remove,  all  other  officers  necessary  to  the  effec¬ 
tive  administration  of  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  to  fix  their  salaries; 

(3)  to  act  in  all  matters  after  advising  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  who  for  this  purpose 
shall  be  ex-officio  a  non-voting  member  of  the 
Board;  to  give  validity  by  its  sanction  to  ap¬ 
proved  proposals  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  ; 

(4)  to  prepare  and  submit  to  each  Legislature  a 
budget  of  educational  expenses  for  the  ensuing 
biennium ; 

(5)  to  regulate  completely  the  distribution  of  school 
funds ; 

(6)  to  enforce  all  laws  pertaining  to  schools  or  edu¬ 
cation  ; 

(7)  to  classify  schools;  to  establish  uniform  records 
and  reports;  to  determine  the  qualifications  of 
teachers,  their  certification  for  elementary,  sec¬ 
ondary,  and  special  schools,  and  the  recognition 
of  certificates  and  diplomas  from  other  states; 

(8)  to  exercise  complete  oversight  and  control  in 
schools,  or  educational  departments  in  institu¬ 
tions,  owned  by  the  state;  in  schools  aided  by  the 
state  to  exercise  such  oversight  as  may- be  neces¬ 
sary  to  safeguard  the  conditions  upon  which  aid 
is  granted. 

(9)  to  devise  necessary  agencies  both  for  the  initial 
training  of  teachers  and  for  their  professional 
advancement  in  service; 

(10)  to  consider  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  whole 
body  of  teachers  in  the  state  and,  if  desirable^ 
to  undertake  the  establishment  of  a  retirement 
or  pension  fund  for  their  benefit; 

(11)  to  study  the  educational  needs  of  the  state  and 
to  take  steps  to  provide  adequate  facihties  for 
such  vocational  or  other  training  as  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  advantageous; 
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(12)  to  establish  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Board  of 
Health  standards  for  the  construction,  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  sanitary  equipment  of  school  buildings 
and  school  sites;  and  to  direct  the  medical  in¬ 
spection  and  study  of  pubhc  health  in  so  far  as 
schools  are  concerned ; 

(13)  to  give  state- wide  publicity  to  accurate  and  com¬ 
prehensive  information  regarding  the  educational 
facilities  both  within  and  without  the  state; 

(14)  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Governor  of  its 
acts  together  with  an  itemized  account  of  .its 
expenditures  of  school  appropriations. 

2.  The  transfer  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  the 

powers  and  duties  now  belonging  to  the  State  Board 
of  Library  Commissioners,  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Permanent  School  Fund,  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
State  Schools  of  Agricultme,  to  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  of  the  State  School  for  Feeble  Minded,  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Deaf,  Blind,  Idiotic,  Feeble 
Minded  Children  of  Indigent  Parents  and  to  the 
State  Board  of  Penal  Institutions,  in  so  far  as  the 
Industrial  School  is  concerned;  and  the  enlargement 
of  such  powers  and  duties  to  full  discretion  and 
control  in  each  of  these  respective  fields ;  the  transfer 
also  to  the  said  Board  of  the  fiduciary  control  over 
all  property,  both  real  and  personal,  now  held 
by  any  of  the  aforenamed  authorities. 

3.  The  discontinuance  of  the  normal  schools  now  con¬ 

ducted  at  Johnson  and  Castleton. 

4.  The  repeal  of  all  laws  inconsistent  with  the  intent  of 

the  above  legislation. 

III.  The  Administrative  Policy  of  the  State  Board  of 

Education : 

I.  General  Features: 

(1)  The  appointment,  with  adequate  salary,  of  an 

executive  capable  of  exercising  the  foremost 
educational  leadership  in  the  state. 

(2)  The  appointment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  trained 
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inspecting  and  supervising  officers  to  make  the 
policy  of  the  Board  of  Education  understood 
and  effective  in  every  school. 

(3)  The  maintenance  of  an  Education  Department 

equipped  for  the  appropriate  handling  and 
educational  use  of  records,  reports,  and  accounts, 
as  well  as  for  the  proper  transaction  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Executive  staff. 

(4)  The  use  of  the  classification  of  schools,  the  regula¬ 

tions  for  the  distributions  of  school  funds,  quali¬ 
fication  and  cei'tification  of  teachers,  and  all 
other  administrative  measures  as  means  for 
securing  the  greatest  possible  educational  ac¬ 
tivity  and  efficiency  thruout  the  state. 

(5)  The  provision  for  a  trustworthy  school  census 

supervised  by  local  superintendents  and  giving 
information  having  educational  importance. 

(6)  The  introduction  of  a  simple  and  uniform  system 

of  reports  and  accounting  for  teachers,  school 
committees,  and  town  officers. 

2.  The  Elementary  Schools: 

(1)  The  award  to  towns  of  state  aid  in  any  form  only 

for  schools  compl)dng  with  state  regulations  in 
respect  to  hygiene  of  grounds  and  buildings, 
qualifications  and  salaries  of  teachers,  and 
character  of  equipment  and  maintenance. 

(2)  The  award  to  heavily  taxed  and  needy  towns, 

fully  complying  with  state  regulations,  of  a 
differential  aid  tending  to  equalize  the  school 
expenditure  per  pupil  with  a  standard  to  be 
determined  by  the  Board. 

(3)  Sufficient  inspection  on  the  part  of  state  super¬ 

vising  officers  to  give  the  local  superintendents 
the  benefits  of  their  experience  and  influence, 
and  to  protect  the  conditions  on  which  the  Board 
grants  aid. 

(4)  The  guarantee  in  every  school  of  a  school  year 
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having  a  standard  length  to  be  determined  by 
the  Board. 

(5)  The  general  abolition  of  the  ninth  grade. 

(6)  An  immediate  revision  and  standardization  of  the 

curriculum  providing  each  teacher  with  a  clearly 
detailed  and  feasible  program  of  work  suited 
to  the  locality. 

(7)  Abolition  of  the  free  tuition  examination  so  soon 

as  a  curriculum  is  available  and  state  inspection 
has  been  well  established. 

(8)  The  requirement  that  in  return  for  state  aid  the 

problems  of  consolidation  and  transportation 
be  submitted  to  state  officers  for  adjustment, 
thus  giving  each  town  the  benefit  of  the  general 
experience. 

3.  The  Secondary  Schools: 

(1)  Classification  of  high  schools  on  a  basis  of  sustained 

excellence  of  equipment  and  operation. 

(2)  Award  of  state  aid  only  for  high  schools  complying 

with  the  Board’s  regulations  in  respect  to  hy¬ 
gienic  conditions  of  grounds  and  buildings, 
character  of  equipment  and  maintenance,  quali¬ 
fications,  salaries,  and  service  of  teachers,  and 
nature  and  extent  of  curriculum. 

(3)  Constant  systematic  inspection  on  the  part  of  a 

competent  state  officer. 

(4)  Use  of  school  funds  to  develop  a  few  carefully 

selected  high  schools  as  central  or  regional 
institutions  affording  enlarged  opportunities  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  years  of  the  course. 

(5)  The  reorganization  by  the  same  means  of  the  re¬ 

maining  high  schools  into  junior  high  schools 
offering  a  four-year  course  beginning  with  the 
seventh  grade  and  including  the  first  two  years 
of  the  present  high  school. 

(6)  The  thoro  revision  of  the  curriculum  to  meet  the 

new  lines  of  organization  and  to  secure  more 
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varied,  more  appropriate,  and  more  elastic 
courses. 

4.  Vocational  Schools: 

(1)  Modifications  in  the  curriculums  of  the  elementary 

schools  and  of  the  junior  high  schools  with  a 
view  to  securing  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward 
vocational  training. 

(2)  The  establishment  in  the  junior  division  of  all  the 

proposed  central  high  schools  of  thoro  vocational 
courses  in  agriculture  and,  later,  in  other  promis¬ 
ing  branches  of  vocational  training. 

(3)  The  gradual  extension  of  vocational  coiu-ses  in 

the  upper  years  of  the  proposed  central  high 
schools  as  conditions  may  require. 

(4)  The  gradual  development  of  distinct  vocational 

schools  in  agriculture  and  other  trades. 

5.  Supervision: 

(1)  The  extension  of  the  present  system  of  union  super¬ 

intendents  with  increased  emphasis  upon  their 
qualifications  and  salaries. 

(2)  The  gradual  enlargement  of  their  districts  to 

coincide  with  the  proposed  regional  high  school 
districts. 

(3)  The  eventual  consohdation  of  such  districts  into 

compact  administrative  units  including  all  schools 
under  one  competent  head. 

6.  The  Training  and  Certification  of  Teachers: 

(1)  The  intensive  development  in  all  parts  of  the  state 

of  training  classes  for  elementary  teachers. 

(2)  The  eventual  establishment  of  a  single  high  grade 

teachers’  training  school  to  prepare  for  the  junior 
high  schools  and  for  higher  grade  positions,  to 
bring  leadership  and  unity  to  the  work  of  the 
training  classes,  and  to  afford  permanent  facili¬ 
ties  for  summer  schools  and  special  courses 
needed  to  extend  the  training  of  teachers. 

(3)  The  regulation  of  financial  aid  primarily  with  a 

view  to  insuring  the  employment  of  good  teachers. 
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(4)  An  increase  in  the  qualifications  required  of  sec¬ 

ondary  school  teachers  in  respect  to  (a)  con¬ 
centration  of  preparation  on  subjects  to  be  taught, 
(b)  experience  in  teaching  under  competent  pro¬ 
fessional  criticism. 

(5)  Modification  of  the  system  of  certifying  teachers 

in  favor  of  (a)  shorter  term  certificates  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  degree  of  preparation;  (b)  the 
principle  of  probation  with  promotion  only  after 
competent  inspection  in  service. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  AS  A  REFERENCE  DOCU¬ 
MENT  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  ROMAN  HISTORY 

The  New  Testament  can  be  used  with  good  results  in 
teaching  Roman  History.  No  sectarian  questions  need 
be  raised.  The  value  of  correlating  the  New  Testament 
with  Roman  History  is  this,  that  nobody  can  understand 
the  development  of  Christianity  adequately  unless  he  has 
the  complex  fabric  of  the  Roman  Empire  clearly  in  the 
background.  I  append  typical  selections  which  are  sug¬ 
gestive  in  explaining  the  varied  phenomena  of  the  Roman 
world. 

I.  In  reference  to  mythology:  When  St.  Paul  came  to 
Athens,  he  found  an  altar  inscribed  “To  an  unknown  god” 
(Acts,  17,  23,  ayv(j^(TT<^  This  has  also  been  trans¬ 

lated  “To  the  unknown  God;'*  but  the  article  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Greek  Testament.  The  explanation  of  the 
passage  will  be  found  in  a  superstition  of  the  times.  As  is 
well  known,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  multiplied  their 
gods  as  the  years  went  by  until  they  had  a  god  of  Sitting  Up, 
a  god  of  Lying  Down,  and  the  like  indefinitely;  no  action 
was  so  minute  that  it  did  not  have  a  protecting  deity. 
All  these  spirits  must  be  duly  honored.  In  their  dread 
of  offending  some  unknown  deity  thru  inadvertence,  the 
people  often  erected  altars  “To  the  unknown  god.”  Prob¬ 
ably  the  Athenians  had  done  just  that.  They  did  not 
necessarily  have  the  God  of  the  Christians  in  mind. 
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Such  references  as  that  dt  the  great  Diana  of  the  Ephesians 
offer  additional  opportunities  for  mythological  comment. 

II.  In  reference  to  Roman  Law:  A  concrete  example  of 
the  value  of  Roman  citizenship  under  the  Valerian  Act 
and  the  impartial  protection  thrown  about  citizens  rich 
and  poor  may  be  taken  from  the  case  of  St.  Paul.  Whereas 
the  other  Christians  might  be  summarily  disposed  of,  the 
great  apostle,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  had  a  right  of  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  at  Rome.  There  is  a  wonderful 
dramatic  intensity  about  the  scene  (Acts,  22,  25-29)  where 
the  officials  are  struck  with  a  wholesome  fear  at  the  thought 
that  they  were  about  to  scourge  a  Roman. 

Among  other  fundamental  principles  of  Roman  Law  as 
it  appears  in  the  New  Testament  are  the  facts  that  no  man 
could  be  accused  without  having  his  accusers  face  to  face, 
that  every  defendant  was  allowed  to  speak  for  himself, 
that  the  law  took  no  vengeance  on  the  dead  (in  marked 
contrast  to  the  laws  of  Christian  powers  later),  that  women 
were  accorded  an  absolute  equality  of  property  rights  and 
social  standing  (whereas  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  put  them 
distinctly  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  their  male  rela¬ 
tives)  . 

III.  In  reference  to  the  political  system:  The  numerous 
references  to  publicans  can  be  taken  as  a  text  for  comments 
on  the  system  of  taxation,  and  Cicero’s  remarks  on  finance 
in  the  Manilian  Law  may  be  profitably  compared.  The 
government  of  provinces  is  made  more  vivid  by  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  governors  like  Gallio,  Felix,  and  Pilate.  A  study  of 
the  haughty  disdain  of  the  Roman  aristocrat  towards  the 
constant  petty  squabbles  of  the  Jews,  with  whom  the  Chris¬ 
tians  were  quite  naturally  confounded,  will  lead  to  a  more 
sympathetic  understanding  of  men  like  Gallio  (Acts,  18, 
12-16),  who  was  a  gentleman. 

IV.  In  reference  to  philosophy:  Paul  encountered  the 
Stoics  and  Epicureans  at  Athens  (Acts,  17,  18-22).  Refer¬ 
ences  to  the  writings  of  Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  to  the  work  of  the  Stoic  missionaries  will 
prove  profitable,  for  these  men  had  already  prepared  the 
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minds  of  many  to  be  receptive  to  a  religion  of  brotherhood 
and  good-will. 

V.  In  reference  to  geography:  Follow  the  travels  of 
Paul  (e.  g.,  Acts,  20,  13-18)  or  note  how  the  conquests  of 
Alexander,  having  Hellenized  the  civilized  world,  made  the 
quick  spread  of  Christianity  possible  later. 

VI.  In  reference  to  language:  The  Vulgate  is  accessible 
in  a  cheap  and  well-printed  edition  (fifty  cents)  and  ought 
to  be  read  at  sight  in  the  Latin  course.  The  word  order, 
almost  like  the  English,  will  disabuse  students  (and  teachers, 
eheu!)  of  the  common  delusion  that  all  Romans  talked 
in  stately  periodic  structures.  It  will  also  lead  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  King  James’  version  to  realize  that 
“prove”  means  “test”  (Latin  “probo”),  that  “ecclesia” 
means  “congregation,”  not  “chmch”  in  the  sense  of  the 
clergy  alone,  that  Christ  was  not  averse  to  a  pun  when 
he  made  Peter  the  “rock”  of  the  faith. 

VII.  In  reference  to  the  spell  cast  by  the  majesty  of 
Rome  about  the  minds  of  men:  Take  the  case  of  the  Beast 
in  the  Apocalypse  (13,  18).  Its  number  was  666.  This  is 
unintelligible  unless  it  is  explained  that  the  writer  was 
attacking  the  Empire  indirectly  and  that  the  Greeks  used 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  for  numerals.  If  you  get  the 
numerical  equivalent  to  the  Greek  ^  XanV??  ^acrCKeia, 
“The  Latin  Empire,”  you  will  find  that  it  adds  up  to  pre¬ 
cisely  the  number  mentioned. 

Eugene  A.  Hecker 

Country  Day  Schoou 
Newton,  Mass. 


IX 

REVIEWS 

Mont-Saint-Michel  and  Chartres — By  Henry  Adams.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1913.  401  p.  $6.00. 

This  exceptional  book  was  privately  printed  some  years 
ago  and  it  then  made  a  deep  impression  on  those  friends 
of  the  author  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  put  in 
possession  of  it.  Mr.  Adams  has  now  been  persuaded  to 
let  the  book  go  out  from  its  hiding-place  and  in  its  present 
dignified  and  beautiful  form  it  may  be  had  by  anyone  who 
has  an  interest  in  its  subject. 

And  what  scholar  is  not  interested  in  the  marvelous 
twelfth  century  with  its  triumphs  of  art  and  architecture, 
of  teaching  and  of  philosophic  insight,  and  of  early  steps  in 
nation-building?  All  this  is  treated  and  treated  with  full 
understanding  and  rich  scholarship  by  Mr.  Adams.  That 
such  a  book  could  be  written  at  all  in  these  modern,  hurry¬ 
ing  days  is  full  of  encouragement,  and  that  it  could  be 
written  in  America  of  all  places,  by  an  American,  is  ground 
for  new  and  substantial  pride  in  our  country’s  scholarship. 

The  best  way  to  enjoy  and  to  appreciate  the  book  is 
undoubtedly  to  sit  by  the  hour  with  it  open  on  the  reader’s 
lap  in  the  precincts  of  the  great  church  at  Chartres,  or  by 
the  wall  of  the  extraordinary  building  which  juts  out  into 
the  ocean  at  Mont-Saint-Michel.  Each  detail  is  tenderly, 
almost  affectionately,  discust  and  interpreted,  and  the 
whole  is  given  a  setting  in  the  life  and  thought  of  the  twelfth 
century  that  make  it  pulsate  with  a  life  that  is  real  and  not 
feigned. 

The  chapter  on  Abelard  taken  by  itself  is  a  gem.  No¬ 
where  else  has  the  mind  and  the  story  of  that  most  ex¬ 
ceptional  man  been  better  described  and  interpreted. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  for  the  scholar  who  turns  the  pages 
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of  this  book  and  who  dwells  upon  the  deep  and  permanent 
meaning  of  all  it  records  and  all  that  it  tells,  to  restrain  his 
enthusiasm.  We  dare  to  express  the  strong  hope  that 
every  library  in  America  will  possess  itself  of  this  book  and 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  its  more  thoughtful  readers, 
and  also  that  no  teacher  of  European  history  will  fail  to- 
tell  his  students  what  a  treasure-house  it  is  for  them. 


Education  for  Social  Efficiency — By  Irving  King.  D.  Appleton  &  Com¬ 
pany,  1913.  31 1  p.  $1.50.  Moral  training  in  the  school  and  the 

home — By  E.  Hershey  Sneath,  George  Hodges.  The  Macmillan^ 
Company,  80c  The  way  to  the  heart  of  the  pupil — By  Dr.  Herman 
Weimer.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1913.  178  p.  60c. 

These  three  volumes  have  to  do  with  the  moral  and 
social  life  as  determined  by  the  home  and  the  school.  They 
are  all  written  by  men  who  believe  that  education  is  a 
human  undertaking  and  that  the  spirit  in  which  the  work 
is  done  and  the  sentiments  awakened  are  of  much  more 
importance  than  any  formal  or  mechanical  systems  of 
training,  however  excellent  they  may  be.  All  these  writers, 
see  the  need  of  radical  reform  and  realize  that  tradition 
and  custom  are  hard  to  overcome.  They  recognize  that 
some  of  the  ideals  of  education  are  in  conflict  with  each 
other.  For  example,  it  is  pointed  out  by  Messrs.  Sneath 
and  Hodges  that  the  employment  of  measurements  in 
estimating  the  value  of  different  educational  processes 
tends  to  discount  the  teacher’s  human  insights  and  sym¬ 
pathies  and  to  reduce  him  to  a  mechanical  performer  of 
tricks.  In  like  manner  Mr.  King  shows  that  the  school 
can  not  attune  its  activities  to  the  social  and  economic 
life  of  the  community  while  qualitative  standards  are  in 
force,  whereby  the  teachers  are  compelled  to  think  of  such 
results  as  are  to  be  obtained  by  examinations. 

These  volumes  have  certain  characteristics,  some  of 
which  may  be  briefly  indicated.  Professor  King,  who 
has  previously  written  with  intelligence  on  school 
problems,  has  thrown  into  this  volume  a  good  assort¬ 
ment  of  ideas  and  opinions  of  a  broad,  general  nature,, 
which  are  pertinent  to  the  new  movement  for  social  effi-^ 
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ciency  and  vocational  guidance.  He  places  first  in  the 
volume  a  discussion  of  the  needs  of  the  rural  school  and 
community  and  presents  outlines  of  comses  in  agriculture 
and  other  farming  and  household  activities  which  have 
worked  successfully  in  various  schools.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  features  of  the  work  is  the  references  to  actual 
undertakings  which  have  been  successfully  carried  out  in 
various  schools  and  communities,  as  well  as  to  printed 
material.  This  concrete  matter  gives  the  book  a  value 
which  distinguishes  it  from  many  volumes,  which  are 
purely  theoretical.  Many  of  the  views  herein  exprest  are 
quite  current  thruout  the  country  and  thus  the  book  can 
hardly  be  counted  as  remarkable  for  its  originality.  As 
a  compendium,  however,  of  the  best  current  thought,  it 
takes  a  high  place. 

Messrs.  Sneath  and  Hodges  have  condensed  into  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  about  two  hundred  pages  an  excellent  outline  for  the 
guidance  of  teachers  and  parents  concerning  moral  educa¬ 
tion.  The  book  eschews  ethics  as  a  subject  for  direct 
teaching  and  lays  the  emphasis  upon  such  indirect  instruc¬ 
tion  as  may  be  given  in  connection  with  the  ordinary 
every-day  life  and  happenings  in  the  school  and  the 
home.  For  reading  circles  or  for  individual  teachers 
the  book  is  suited  to  be  a  worthy  and  inspiring  guide.  It 
is  genuinely  sincere  and,  while  simple  and  straightforward, 
it  goes  to  the  very  roots  of  conduct  and  action.  The  bodily 
life,  the  intellectual  life,  and  the  social  life  in  its  various 
relations,  and  the  economic,  political  and  esthetic  life  are 
all  considered  in  well  balanced  chapters.  At  the  end  of 
each  chapter  there  is  a  carefully  arranged  scheme  for  in¬ 
struction  in  the  several  grades  with  copious  references  to 
books  adapted  to  children  and  youth.  Most  of  these  books 
are  stories  or  narratives  illustrating  the  various  human 
virtues.  The  authors  evidently  have  faith  in  children;, 
they  also  have  faith  in  teachers.  Possibly  if  they  had  in¬ 
timate  knowledge  of  the  good  work  now  being  done  thru 
indirect  teaching  of  morals,  they  would  have  still  more 
confidence  in  the  schools  as  a  moral  agency. 
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In  turning  from  these  two  volumes,  which  are  thoroly 
American  in  their  attitude  and  spirit  and  which,  while 
breathing  considerable  discontent  with  present  conditions, 
are  evidently  expectant  of  better  things,  we  find  that  a 
German  pedagog,  who  has  really  breathed  the  new  ethical 
spirit,  is  quite  at  war  with  the  prevailing  system.  Dr. 
Weimer  has  that  largeness  of  heart  and  that  love  for  the 
child  which  makes  him  extremely  impatient  with  the  rigid, 
severe,  and  militant  methods  of  the  German  schools.  He 
pleads  for  the  free  play  of  personality,  for  the  exercise  of 
the  power  of  love,  for  patience  and  confidence  on  the  part  of 
teachers.  He  points  to  Pestalozzi,  who,  in  his  self-sacri¬ 
ficing,  devoted  work  among  poor  children,  set  the  true 
model  for  all  teachers.  Concerning  the  punishing  power 
of  the  teacher  he  speaks  with  great  feeling.  The  chapter 
on  the  misuse  of  punishment,  he  says,  is  always  the  darkest 
in  the  history  of  education  in  Germany.  “How  many 
thousands  of  petty  crimes,  thru  thoughtlessness,  laziness, 
lack  of  strength,  and  brutal  craving  for  power,  the  parents 
and  teachers  commit  day  in  and  day  out  against  their 
wards — crimes  that  can  not  be  proved  documentarily  but 
can  be  discerned  by  anyone  that  looks  with  seeing  eyes.” 
Concerning  the  shams  of  the  German  school  he  says,  “We 
see  pupils  rise  in  their  places  with  a  jerk  and  sit  down  in 
the  same  way  as  if  they  were  puppets  all  pulled  by  a  string 
at  the  same  time.  The  teachers  stand  motionless  before 
the  classes  and  the  children  sit  motionless  in  their  benches 
according  to  command  with  folded  hands.” 

American  visitors  to  German  schools  see  so  much  that 
is  good  in  the  way  of  logical  and  scientific  teaching  that 
they  are  indisposed  to  criticize  the  vagaries  and  crudities 
of  German  discipline.  It  is  well  that  a  voice  from  the  ranks 
should  point  out  to  his  confreres  and  to  German  people 
generally  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  a  system  so  arbitrary 
that  it  crushes  initiative,  cheerfulness,  and  hope,  for  the 
author  insists  that  very  few  German  children  look  back 
with  pleasure  to  their  teachers  or  to  their  school.  “The 
•discipline  that  must  be  inflicted  by  force  leads  to  stupidity 
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and  formalism.  It  smothers  the  freshly  throbbing  life  of 
youth,  which  we  should  rightly  guide  but  not  constrict.’' 
In  pleading  for  less  uniformity  and  more  individuality, 
both  in  teaching  and  administration,  he  evidently  voices 
a  feeling  which  is  rather  widespread  among  progressive 
German  teachers.  In  discussing  the  home  Dr.  Weimer 
finds  some  of  the  same  deficiencies  and  unhappy  char¬ 
acteristics  which  are  in  the  school.  He  concludes  that 
parents  and  teachers  should  consult  together  respecting 
the  good  of  their  children,  and,  in  so  doing,  should  become 
more  mindful  of  those  higher  aims  of  life  toward  which 
education  in  the  home  and  the  school  should  lead  the  way. 

Such  a  group  of  volumes  as  this,  written  by  serious  and 
scholarly  persons,  promises  well  for  the  future,  for  different 
nations,  in  education,  as  in  politics  and  religion,  react  upon 
each  other  and  gradually  reconstruct  their  standards  to 
meet  world-wide  demands. 

Samuel  T.  Dutton 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


Problems  of  educational  adjustment — By  David  Snedden.  Boston:  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin  Company.  1913.  259  p.  Price,  $1.50. 

This  book  of  Dr.  Snedden ’s  undertakes  to  deal  with  cer¬ 
tain  educational  problems  isolated  for  purposes  of  analysis 
and  discussion,  the  purpose  being  to  suggest  how  educa¬ 
tion  may  be  rendered  more  effective,  especially  that  por¬ 
tion  of  education  which  concerns  young  persons  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  this  we  must  utilize  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  scientific  knowledge  and  recognize  more  fully 
the  spread  of  democratic  ideals.  The  coming  school  will 
deal  more  directly  with  the  practical  problems  of  “reducing 
suffering  and  waste  of  life  and  promoting  human  well¬ 
being.’’  In  this  work  it  must  not  be  a  rival  but  a  co¬ 
operative  agency  with  other  social  institutions. 

Dr.  Snedden  criticizes  severely  the  premature  intrusion 
of  the  adult  point  of  view  in  education.  From  the  days  of 
Rousseau  educators  have  been  recognizing  the  necessity 
of  supplying  the  child  with  a  stimulating  environment 
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and  a  field  for  the  free  expression  of  his  native  powers. 
The  early  contact  of  children  or  youth  with  any  new  field 
of  human  experience  should  be  governed  by  this  educational 
principle  rather  than  by  the  logical  treatment  of  subject 
matter.  He  points  out  the  application  of  this  method  to 
the  teaching  of  history  and  the  practical  arts  and  shows 
that  little  can  be  done  effectively  in  these  subjects  by  the 
early  introduction  of  generalized  experience.  As  for  young 
people’s  life  work,  “neither  motive  nor  ability  as  found  in 
such  youth  is  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  master  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  science  and  art  preliminary  to  the  application 
of  these  in  a  vocation.” 

Dr.  Snedden  regards  the  work  of  the  upper  grades  in  the 
American  elementary  schools  as  inefficient  and  uninter¬ 
esting,  and  recommends  a  more  flexible  program  of  study 
for  pupils  of  the  yth  and  8th  grades  with  substantial  courses 
in  the  practical  arts,  in  foreign  languages,  or  in  commercial 
subjects.  “Such  courses  should,  in  a  measure,  prepare  them 
for  some  future  vocation,  tho  the  vocational  aim  for  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  elementary  shools  should  never  be  dominant.” 

He  also  suggests  special  programs  for  youths  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  now  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  secure  work  that  is  in  any  degree  educational 
in  character.  These  courses  also  are  “only  incidentally 
vocational  and  must  be  judged  by  their  capacity  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  liberal  rather  than  vocational  education.” 

A  chapter  on  the  small  high  school  attempts  to  point 
out  ways  of  making  such  schools  more  efficient,  both  for 
those  who  go  on  to  higher  schools  and  those  who  do  not, 
for  those  who  complete  the  course  and  those  who  remain 
one  or  two  years  only. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  interesting  portions  of  the  book 
is  the  summary  of  the  principles  that  have  been  established 
by  experience  in  dealing  with  vocational  education,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the  debatable  issues 
of  vocational  education.  The  book  as  a  whole  is  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution. 
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Industrial  education:  its  problems,  methods  and  dangers — By  Albert  H. 

Leake.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1913.  205  p.  Price, 

$1.25. 

The  book  discusses  the  needs  of  industrial  schools,  the 
necessity  of  re- vitalizing  our  elementary  schools,  the  suc¬ 
cess,  failure  and  re-organization  of  manual  training,  and 
suggests  certain  new  types  of  schools  necessary  to  meet 
the  present  situation.  It  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  the  subjects  of  apprenticeship  and  vocational  guidance. 

Many  writers  will  agree  with  the  author  on  the  waste 
attending  the  administration  of  our  present  elementary 
school,  but  would  not  agree  with  him  that  we  should  give 
their  courses  of  study  a  decided  industrial  trend.  Some 
believe  that  the  first  problem  is  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  tools  of  the  race  and  that  special  industrial  training  is 
mainly  a  problem  of  adolescence.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
schools,  however,  should  encourage  work,  and  the  pupils 
of  the  last  four  grades  may  well  be  required  to  work  longer 
hours  than  they  do  at  present.  “At  present  it  seems  to 
be  nine  months’  rush  and  three  months’  rust,’’  says  the 
author. 

Mr.  Leake’s  strictures  of  the  manual  training  schools 
of  the  past  will  be  approved  by  the  most  thoughtful  stu¬ 
dents  of  present-day  education.  “They  have  been  a  sop 
and  a  fraud  so  far  as  industrial  training  is  concerned.  While 
they  have  done  good  and  valuable  cultural  work  they  have 
proved  a  disappointment  so  far  as  vocational  and  industrial 
training  is  concerned.’’ 

The  author  criticizes  the  home-making  work  of  our  pres¬ 
ent-day  schools  on  the  ground  that  it  consists  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  cookery,  while  “we  do  not  live  in  the  kitchen.’’ 
Provision  should  be  made  for  dealing  with  larger  subjects 
of  “Housewifery’’  or  “Home-craft.” 

Mr.  Leake,  like  Dr.  Snedden,  urges  the  introduction  of 
certain  new  types  of  schools  to  bridge  over  the  legal  ages 
between  leaving  the  elementary  school,  fourteen  years, 
and  the  age  when  young  people  can  find  really  educative 
work,  sixteen  years.  They  are  to  be  general  industrial 
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schools  for  the  first  two  years  and  special  industrial  schools 
for  the  third  year.  The  work  in  these  schools  should  be 
definitely  related  to  the  industries  of  the  district.  Every 
subject  should  be  treated  from  its  industrial  side.  He 
recommends  an  extension  of  the  school  day  to  eight  hours, 
the  exclusion  of  mental,  moral,  and  physical  defectives^ 
compulsory  attendance,  the  selling  of  the  product,  and  the 
subjecting  of  the  work  of  the  boy  to  the  rigid  laws  of  trade. 

The  author  speaks  of  the  importance  of  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  employer  and  the  employees,  and  the  school 
administration.  He  calls  attention  to  the  danger  of  leav¬ 
ing  the  sole  control  of  the  system  of  industrial  education 
to  the  general  educational  authorities.  The  board  of  ad¬ 
ministration  must  be  composed  of  both  practical  men  and 
educators. 

The  book  will  be  useful  to  students  of  oin:  present-day 
problems  of  industrial  education. 

Edwin  G.  Cooley 

Chicago,  III. 


The  recent  visit  of  Professor  Bergson  to  America  as 
Visiting  French  Professor  at  Columbia  University  was  the 
occasion  of  the  publication  of  a  contribution  to  the  Bibli¬ 
ography  of  Henri  Bergson,  which  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Librarian  of  Columbia  University  and  his  associates, 
with  an  interesting  and  helpful  introduction  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  John  Dewey.  As  an  indication  of  Professor  Bergson’s 
activity,  this  volume  contains  no  fewer  than  86  titles  of 
writings  by  him  and  their  translations  into  foreign  lan¬ 
guages.  As  an  indication  of  the  interest  his  teachings  have 
aroused,  the  Bibliography  includes  410  titles  of  books  and 
articles  about  Professor  Bergson’s  philosophy.  Serious 
students  of  philosophy  will  find  this  Bibliography  indis¬ 
pensable.  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1913. 
56  p.  25c.) 

High  school  ethics  by  J.  Howard  Moore  of  the  Crane 
Technical  High  School,  Chicago,  is  vigorously  written  and 
contains  many  practical  applications  of  ethical  principles. 
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Not  all  of  its  statements  are  well  balanced.  The  book  is 
without  an  index.  (London:  George  Bell  &  Sons,  1912. 
182  p.  2S.  6d.) 

In  the  little  volume  entitled  Studies  in  literature,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tisdel  of  the  University  of  Missouri  has  made  an 
attractive  and  interesting  textbook  for  high  school  students. 
A  novel  and  helpful  feature  is  the  inclusion  of  photographs 
representing  places,  buildings,  and  paintings  that  have  well 
known  literary  associations.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1913.  330  p.  90c.) 

Between  the  pages  of  Elementary  biology:  plant,  animal, 
human,  is  collected  an  enormous  amount  of  material  of 
the  high  school  variety.  It  is  plain  that  the  book  is  the 
work  of  practical  teachers  who  know  how  to  present  and 
arrange  their  material.  The  authors  are  James  E.  Peabody 
and  Arthur  E.  Hunt,  secondary  school  teachers  in  New  York 
City.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1913.  228  p. 

$1.25.) 

As  a  book  of  reference  that  is  safe  and  sound,  without 
being  original,  we  may  commend  The  governments  oj  Europe 
by  Professor  Ogg  of  Simmons  College,  Boston.  It  will  be 
a  convenient  book  to  which  to  turn  for  facts  and  details 
regarding  the  constitutional  organization  and  working  of 
the  several  European  governments.  (New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1913.  668  p.  $3.00.) 

A  clever  book,  full  of  practical  value  in  showing  on  almost 
every  page  skill  in  teaching,  is  The  art  and  business  of  story 
writing,  by  Professor  Walter  B.  Pitkin,  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  hope  may  be  exprest  in  the  public  interest 
that  not  all  the  people  who  read  this  excellent  book  will 
take  to  writing  short  stories.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan. 
Company,  1912.  255  p.  $1.25.) 

An  elaborate  and  very  sympathetic  study  of  Wordsworth 
reaches  us  from  the  pen -of  Professor  Sneath,  of  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  writer  has  combined  exposition,  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  criticism  in  very  inviting  proportions.  (Boston: 
Ginn  &  Company,  1912.  320  p.  $2.00.) 
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The  reading  of  Strindberg  proceeds  apace,  and  we  welcome 
the  volume  entitled  Easter,  which  contains  not  only  the 
play  of  that  name,  but  a  number  of  prose  stories.  The 
translation  is  by  Velma  S.  Howard,  well  known  as  a  student 
of  the  Scandinavian  languages.  (Cincinnati:  Stewart  & 
Kidd  Company,  1912.  263  p.  $1.50.) 

Despite  the  wise  and  experienced  men  who  hold  the  con¬ 
trary  view,  we  believe  that  better  results  would  be  obtained 
in  teaching  German  if  the  so-called  “direct  method”  were 
more  largely  followed.  This  impression  is  borne  in  upon  us 
by  examining  Das  erste  Jahr  des  deutschen  Unterrichts, 
by  Dr.  D.  L.  Savory,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Marburg 
and  now  at  Belfast.  (Oxford  University  Press,  1912. 
192  p.  60c.) 

Another  beautifully  printed  German  book  from  the 
same  house  is  Wieland  der  Schmied,  adapted  from  the  Saga 
and  edited  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Wilson,  of  Winchester  College. 
(Oxford  University  Press,  1912.  72  p.  40c.) 

Just  as  charming  a  book  in  the  Oxford  Modern  French 
Series  is  Lettres  de  nion  Moulin,  by  Daudet,  edited  by  Mr. 
Bradby,  of  Rugby  and  Mr.  Rieu,  formerly  a  scholar  of 
Balliol  College.  (Oxford:  At  the  Clarendon  Press,  1912. 
1 12  p.  60C.) 

Helping  school  children  is  the  title  of  a  semi-professional 
and  semi-popular  book  by  Elsa  Denison  which  sets  out  a 
good  many  ways  for  rounding  out  school  activity  and  for 
improving  it.  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1912. 
338  p.  $1.40.) 

A  very  good  book  for  training  college  students  in  the 
handling  of  source  material  is  Problems  in  medieval  history, 
by  Professor  Duncalf,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  and  Mr. 
Krey,  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  These  books  on  source 
material  are  steadily  multiplying  and  are  welcome  evidence 
of  improvement  being  made  everywhere  in  the  methods  of 
historical  teaching.  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers, 
1912.  250  p.  $1.10.) 
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Professor  Root,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ames,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  are  joint 
authors  of  a  very  excellent  and  thoro  Syllabus  of  American 
colonial  history.  (New  York:  Uongmans,  Green  &  Co., 
1912.  123  p.  $1.00.) 

Two  additions  have  recently  been  received  to  the  series  of 
Bell’s  English  Source  Books.  The  first  deals  with  the  Age 
of  Elizabeth  and  the  second  with  Walpole  and  Chatham. 
Both  are  as  good  as  possible.  (London:  G.  Bell  &  Sons, 
1912.  120  p.  IS.  each.) 

'  A  well  made  series  of  selections  from  the  prose  works 
of  Matthew  Arnold  has  been  edited  by  WilUam  H.  John¬ 
son  of  the  University  of  Kansas.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Com¬ 
pany,  1913.  341  p.  60c.) 

In  his  substantial  volume  called  Outlines  of  chordate 
development,  Professor  Kellicott,  of  Goucher  College,  has 
written  a  really  excellent  treatise  in  textbook  form.  The 
book  is  a  distinct  credit  to  the  work  of  the  younger  school 
of  biologists  of  America.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Com¬ 
pany.  1913.  454  p.  $2.50.) 

We  can  unreservedly  commend  the  well  written  and  ad¬ 
mirably  printed  series  of  biographical  sketches  contained 
in  Romische  Charackterkopfe,  by  Theodor  Birt.  The  author 
has  emphasized  the  most  important  traits  of  his  chosen 
subjects  and  has  included  in  his  volume  capital  reproductions 
of  the  best  known  busts  or  other  known  representations  of 
them.  We  can  not  imagine  a  better  book  to  combine  with 
the  study  of  Roman  history  and  Roman  literature.  (Leip¬ 
zig:  Quelle  &  Meyer.  1913.  348  p.  M.  8.) 

Teachers  of  geography  in  elementary  schools  have  not 
heretofore  received  any  too  much  help  and  guidance  for 
their  practical  work  in  the  schoolroom.  This  lack  is  in 
a  large  measure  supplied  by  The  teaching  of  geography  in 
elementary  schools,  the  authors  of  which  are  Professors 
Richard  Ell  wood  Dodge  and  Clara  Barbara  Kirch  way  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  The  book  bears 
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on  almost  every  page  evidence  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  out¬ 
growth  of  wide  and  practical  experience.  The  physio¬ 
graphic  work  is  well  done  and  if  there  could  be  any  substan¬ 
tial  criticism,  it  is  that  the  historical  side  of  geography  might 
well  have  been  more  strongly  emphasized.  (Chicago: 
Rand,  McNally  &  Company.  1913.  248  p.) 

A  new  History  of  the  United  States  which  is  a  textbook  and 
nothing  more,  has  been  prepared  by  Professors  H.  H. 
Bourne  and  Elbert  J.  Benton,  of  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity.  Some  of  the  illustrations,  particularly  those  on 
pages  274-5  thdit  on  page  308,  are  very  interesting. 
(Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company.  1913.  598  p.  $1.00.) 

We  have  heretofore  called  attention  to  the  capital  series 
of  English  history  course  books  edited  by  Messrs.  Win- 
boldt  &  Bell.  We  are  glad  to  note  the  addition  of  two  new 
volumes,  one  on  The  welding  of  the  race,  449-1066,  by  the 
Rev.  John  E.  W.  Wallis,  and  the  second  entitled  From 
Palmerston  to  Disraeli,  1856-1876,  by  Ewing  Harding. 
These  are  the  best  books  of  their  kind  and  indispensable 
to  the  proper  study  of  English  history.  (London:  G.  Bell  & 
Sons.  1913.  119  P-  IS.;  120  p.  is.) 

President  Thwing  has  had  the  happy  thought  of  printing 
some  wise  and  helpful  words  of  counsel  to  girls  in  a  little 
volume  entitled  Letters  from  a  father  to  his  daughter  entering 
college.  They  are  practical,  sincere  and  direct.  (New 
York:  Platt  Peck  &  Company.  1913.  75  p.  50  cents.) 

The  author  of  a  volume  entitled  Labor  and  administra¬ 
tion  is  Professor  John  R.  Commons,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  an  energetic  gent  eman  who  takes  himself  and 
his  immediate  activities  with  extreme  seriousness.  He 
writes  quite  without  perspective  or  sound  historical  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  entertainingly.  One  gains  the  impression  from 
his  book  that  the  author  would  sincerely  like  to  help  various 
matters  in  the  United  States,  but  that  he  is  rather  befuddled 
as  to  how  to  go  about  it  without  doing  more  harm  than  good. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1913.  431  p. 

$1.60.) 


X 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  Vermont  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Review 
Educational  Survey  is  printed  a  summary  of  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  Cartiegie  Foundation  as 
a  result  of  its  elaborate  and  painstaking  educational  survey 
of  the  State  of  Vermont.  In  these  days  of  inquiries,  in¬ 
vestigations  and  surveys  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
whether  such  an  undertaking  is  helpful  or  not  depends  not 
upon  what  it  is  called,  but  upon  who  makes  it.  There 
have  been  such  inquiries  and  surveys,  widely  advertised, 
that  have  been  ludicrous  in  their  results  because  of  the 
incompetence  or  insignificance  of  those  who  have  made 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  this  Vermont  survey  is  a  model 
of  its  kind  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Carnegie  Founda¬ 
tion  will  follow  it  with  many  more  of  the  same  type. 

In  this  inquiry  each  part  of  the  work  was  allotted  to  a 
special  student,  but  that  special  student  was  not  allowed  to 
put  out  his  personal  conclusions  as  the  official  results  of  the 
survey.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  required  to  explain  and 
defend  his  conclusions  at  frequent  conferences  in  which 
all  those  who  were  assigned  to  any  portion  of  the  work 
participated.  The  results  arrived  at  became,  therefore, 
the  work  not  of  individual  inquirers,  but  of  an  intelligent 
body  of  cooperating  specialists  working  under  the  guidance 
and  the  criticism  of  President  Pritchett  himself. 

One  of  the  most  striking  results  of  this  inquiry  is  the 
clear  demonstration  given  of  the  impolicy  and  the  un¬ 
wisdom  of  paying  state  subsidies  to  institutions  •  of  higher 
education  that  are  not  tax  supported  and  under  govern¬ 
ment  control.  It  is  very  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  seeds 
sown  here  on  this  subject  will  spread  and  grow,  and  quickly 
check  what  has  become  a  vicious  tendency  in  many  states. 
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Following  the  unfortunate  use  made  in  so  many  cases  of 
the  Morrill  land  grants  and  of  the  subsequent  appropria¬ 
tions  for  agricultural  education  made  by  the  Congress, 
divers  institutions  in  different  parts  of  the  country  con¬ 
ceived  the  notion  of  plunging  their  hands  into  the  public 
treasury  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  some  ostensibly 
public  work.  If  a  study  were  made  of  what  has  happened 
in  this  way  thruout  the  country,  the  results  would  be  sur¬ 
prizing  and  disheartening.  We  hope  that  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  will  have  the  courage  to  undertake  it,  and  that 
speedily. 

Still  another  point  which  is  brought  out  with  clearness 
in  the  Vermont  Survey  is  the  fact  in  nowise  peculiar  to  Ver¬ 
mont,  that  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  national  appropria¬ 
tions  for  agricultural  education  are  spent  upon  agriculture. 
It  is  astonishing  how  long  those  interested  in  agricultural 
education,  and  the  intelligent  public  generally,  have 
acquiesced  in  what  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  im¬ 
proper  diversion  of  public  funds  from  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  to  subjects  of  general  instruction.  We  are  quite  aware 
that  this  practise  is  defended  by  those  responsible  for  it  as 
permissible  within  the  terms  of  the  law,  but  even  if  it  is 
technically  so  permissible  it  is  certainly  a  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  law.  Any  law  which  permits  it  ought  to  be 
amended  or  repealed. 

The  Vermont  Survey  is  highly  constructive,  thoro  and 
sound.  In  an  early  issue  of  the  Educational  Review  it 
is  hoped  to  present  a  detailed  examination  of  its  methods 
and  conclusions. 

The  Association  q'jjg  fifteenth  annual  conference  of  the 
of  American 

Universities  Association  of  American  Universities  was 
held  on  November  6-9  with  the  University  of  Illinois. 
The  first  day  of  the  meeting  was  devoted  to  two  sessions  of 
the  conference  of  deans  and  similar  officers  of  graduate 
schools  which  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  conferences  of  the  Association.  At  the  three 
sessions  of  the  whole  body  papers  were  read  by  President 
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Hibben  of  Princeton  on  “The  Type  of  Graduate  Scholar;’’ 
by  William  Dawson  Johnston,  Librarian  of  Columbia 
University,  on  “The  Library  as  a  University  Factor;’’  by 
Dean  Guy  Stanton  Ford,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
on  “The  Library  and  the  Graduate  School;’’  and  by  Dean 
Kendric  C.  Babcock,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  on  “Fur¬ 
ther  Coordination  of  Colleges  and  Universities.’’ 

President  Hibben ’s  paper  was  printed  in  the  January 
issue  of  the  Review.  Mr.  Johnston’s  paper  stated  as 
questions  that  inevitably  present  themselves  in  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  library  as  a  university  factor:  To  what 
extent  is  consolidation  and  centralization  of  libraries  of  a 
university  desirable?  What  should  be  the  membership 
and  powers  of  the  several  library  committees?  What 
should  be  the  professional  qualifications  and  academic 
status  of  the  library  staff?  These  questions  the  writer  of 
the  paper  answered  by  stating  that  while  consolidation  of 
university  libraries  is  undesirable,  centralization  of  ad¬ 
ministration  is  not  only  desirable  but  indispensable  in  an 
efficient  and  economical  administration,  particularly  in 
the  accessioning  of  books  and  in  all  the  clerical  and  mechan¬ 
ical  work  of  the  libraries;  that  in  addition  to  a  Hbrary  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  board  of  trustees  there  should  be  a  committee 
of  the  staff  of  the  library,  or  library  council,  representing 
both  the  administrative  departments  of  the  university 
library  and  the  department  libraries  and  having  all  the 
powers  of  an  administrative  council,  and  there  should  be 
committees  representing  the  faculty  of  each  of  the  im¬ 
portant  schools  or  groups  of  departments,  having  advisory 
powers  regarding  the  allotment  of  book  funds  and  the 
library  policies  to  be  pursued  in  their  respective  depart¬ 
ments  ;  and  that  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  biblio¬ 
graphical  service  or  library  staff  proper  should  be  equal 
to  those  for  admission  to  the  teaching  staff  and  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  continued  study  and  research  should  be 
similar.  Dean  Ford’s  paper  maintained  the  central  char¬ 
acter  of  the  library  in  all  graduate  work,  and  the  importance 
of  early  and  complete  recognition  of  this  position.  Vital 
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points  to  the  graduate  school  in  hbrary  policy  and  ad¬ 
ministration  are  central  vs.  seminar  libraries ;  the  committee 
system  vs.  the  Ubrarian;  the  apportionment  of  funds,  and  the 
expenditure  of  funds;  university  rivalry  in  building  up 
libraries,  and  the  possibilities  of  inter-university  policy  in 
directing  library  expansion.  Dean  Babcock’s  paper  dis- 
cust  the  work  undertaken  by  himself,  as  specialist  in  higher 
education  for  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  classification  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  country  with  reference  to  their  bachelor’s  degrees 
and  emphasized  the  necessity  for  further  coordination. 
The  Association  put  itself  on  record  as  to  its  own  attitude 
in  this  whole  matter  by  directing  the  Secretary  to  forward 
a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  containing 
a  request  for  the  completion  of  the  classification  of  colleges 
already  begun  by  the  Bureau  of  Education;  and  by  request¬ 
ing  the  Executive  Committee  to  appoint  a  special  committee 
to  investigate  and  report  to  the  Association  on  the  question 
of  the  classification  of  American  colleges,  with  regard  to 
their  educational  standards  and  practises. 

An  important  action  of  the  Conference  was  to  approve 
a  list  of  American  colleges  and  universities  whose  bachelor’s 
degrees  should  be  recognized  by  the  educational  authorities 
of  Germany  as  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  matriculation 
at  a  German  university.  This  matter  has  long  been  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  Association  as  well  as  outside  of  it,  an  un¬ 
fortunate  discrimination  against  the  good  colleges  of  the 
country  whose  bachelor’s  degrees  are  not  recognized  abroad. 
The  subject  has  several  times  come  before  the  Association, 
which  is  primarily  concerned  in  a  proper  adjustment  of 
the  matter,  in  that  the  degrees  bestowed  by  the  institutions 
in  its  membership  are  the  only  ones  at  the  present  time 
recognized  as  equivalent  to  the  Maturitdtszeugnis  of  the 
Gymnasium  and  the  Oherrealschule,  but  until  now  without 
definite  action  having  been  taken  to  make  a  list  of  other 
colleges  whose  degrees  should  be  certified  to  Germany  as 
entitled  to  equal  recognition  with  their  own.  The  report 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  which  was  approved  by  the 
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Association  and  ordered  to  be  included  in  its  minutes,  and 
the  resolution  accompanying  it  was  printed  in  full  in  the 
December  issue  of  the  Review. 

Officers  of  the  Association  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are : 
President,  University  of  Illinois;  Vice-President,  Columbia 
University;  Secretary,  University  of  Pennsylvania  (for  five 
years);  additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
University  of  Minnesota  and  Harvard  University. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  annual  Conference  with 
Princeton  University  at  a  date  to  be  determined.  The 
invitation  of  the  University  of  California  was  accepted  to 
hold  the  Conference  of  1915  in  San  Francisco. 

Foreigners  in  Ger-  ^  recent  number  of  the  Hochschul- 
man  Universities  Nackrichten  has  a  long  article  on  “  Foreigners 
in  German  Universities”  which  contains  some  conclusions 
that  in  their  bearings  are  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing 
consideration.  The  number  of  foreign  students  in  the 
various  German  universities  increases  from  year  to  year. 
In  the  year  1886-87  there  were  1682  students  from  countries 
outside  the  German  Empire.  In  the  sum^ner  semester 
of  1913  the  number  of  such  students  had  grown  to  4841. 
Of  this  number  2326,  or  45  per  cent,  were  from  Russia,  and 
in  great  part  were  Russian  Jews.  This  latter  fact,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  writer  of  the  article,  is  the  real  reason  for  the 
limitation  that  has  been  made  by  several  of  the  German 
states  to  the  number  of  foreigners  who  may  study  in  the 
universities  under  their  jurisdiction.  This  procedure  has 
not  taken  place  thruout  Germany  with  any  degree  of  sys¬ 
tem.  The  Prussian  ministry,  for  instance,  has  determined 
a  maximum  which  is  not  to  be  exceeded  by  any  foreign 
nation.  So  far,  however,  in  all  the  Prussian  universities 
this  rule  has  only  affected  students  from  Russia.  In  Berlin, 
there  were  no  new  matriculations  of  such  students  in  the 
last  semester  for  which  statistics  are  at  hand.  In  Bavaria, 
a  limitation  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  students  of  medi¬ 
cine  alone,  and  the  maximum  is  set  for  foreign  students 
of  400  in  Munich  and  80  each  in  Erlangen  and  Wurzburg, 
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with  the  further  provision  that  from  the  same  country 
there  shall  not  be  more  than  1 50  in  Munich  and  40  in  each 
of  the  other  universities.  In  Munich,  too,  there  were  no 
new  matriculations  of  Russian  students  in  the  semester 
in  question.  In  Saxony,  the  certificate  of  a  Russian  gym¬ 
nasium  will  only  be  accepted  for  matriculation  when  its 
possessor  has  studied  at  least  two  semesters  in  a  Russian 
university.  In  Baden,  provision  has  been  made  for  a  later 
registration  of  foreign  students  and  their  exclusion  in  case 
of  insufficient  room. 

The  writer  of  the  article  points  out  with  asperity  that 
altho  these  measure  of  exclusion  are  plainly  aimed  alone 
at  Russian  Jews,  who  have  notoriously  overcrowded  the 
already  congested  laboratories  and  clinics  of  many  of  the 
German  universities,  they,  nevertheless,  put  all  Germany 
in  an  altogether  unfavorable  light  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
nations  and  particularly  at  a  time  when  international 
comity  and  cooperation  plays  such  an  increasing  part  in 
education  And  not  only  that,  continues  the  article,  but 
a  process  of  exclusion  such  as  this,  at  whomsoever  it  may 
specifically  be  aimed,  is  in  emphatic  disaccord  with  German 
educational  traditions;  it  is  both  paradoxical  and  short¬ 
sighted  to  dole  out  German  thought  to  the  world  in  spoonfuls 
from  the  universities  which  have  always  been  the  paramount 
source  of  influence.  Instead  of  an  extension  of  oppor¬ 
tunities — an  increase  in  room  and  equipment,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  parallel  courses,  and  the  like — the  present  arrange¬ 
ment  is  in  effect  to  hang  out  the  familiar  sign,  “No  ad¬ 
mittance.  Beware  of  the  dog!”  The  immediate  effect 
of  this  attitude  is  seen  in  the  greatly  increased  number  of 
Russian  students  at  the  Austrian  and  Swiss  universities,, 
notably  at  Prague  and  Zurich.  It  is  also  pointed  out  in 
this  connection  as  a  significant  fact  that  France  has  8000 
foreign  students,  or  20  per  cent  of  its  entire  student  body, 
while  Germany  has  less  than  5000,  or  a  little  more  than 
8  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

These  new  rules  can  have,  of  course,  no  effect  whatever 
upon  the  attendance  of  students  from  the  United  States 
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upon  German  universities,  nor  is  it  at  all  intended  that 
they  should.  The  number  of  such  students  in  recent  years 
has  decreased  and  it  will  doubtless  continue  to  do  so. 
This  is  simply  the  natural  result  of  the  improvement  of 
educational  conditions  at  home.  There  was  a  time  in 
the  not  very  distant  past  when  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  an  American  student  to  study  abroad,  and  particularly 
at  a  German  university,  if  it  was  desired  to  pursue  a  sub¬ 
ject  beyond  its  college  stage.  This  time,  however,  in  the 
case  of  most  subjects  of  study  and  investigation  has  past; 
and  altho  it  will  always  be  eminently  desirable  for  an  ad¬ 
vanced  student  in  his  later  years  of  study  to  come  into 
contact  with  other  men  and  other  methods  in  the  new  en¬ 
vironment  of  a  German  university,  the  necessity  for  so 
doing  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  no  longer  exists. 
That  this  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  while  the  number  of  graduate  students  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  universities  has  enormously  increased,  year  after  year, 
the  number  of  American  students  matriculated  in  German 
universities  not  only  has  wholly  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growth  of  graduate  study  in  America  that  this  fact 
indicates,  but,  as  has  already  been  stated,  it  has  actually 
decreased.  The  German  university  statistics  as  contained 
in  the  Universitdtskalender  do  not  discriminate  between 
North  and  South  America  but  make  one  category  of  all 
American  students.  The  number  of  students  from  South 
America,  however,  has  never  been  large  and  is  not  so  to¬ 
day.  Such  students  from  all  America  in  the  winter  semester 
of  1904-05,  the  first  available  statistics,  were  295  in  number, 
in  a  total  student  enrollment  of  39,719.  The  number 
reached  a  maximum  in  the  winter  semester  of  1910-11, 
when  there  were  398  students  from  America,  in  a  total  of 
54,823.  In  the  winter  semester  of  1912-13,  the  number 
of  American  students  was  338,  in  a  total  of  58,844.  The 
winter  semester  has  been  selected,  because,  according  to 
the  statistics,  the  number  of  students  from  America  is 
invariably  greater  than  in  the  corresponding  summer 
semester.  In  the  summer  semester  of  1913,  the  last  avail- 
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able  statistics,  the  number  of  American  students  was  only 
287,  in  a  total  student  body  of  60,346. 


The  University  of  Vienna  has  received  from  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  late  Professor  Theodor  Gomperz  a  gift 
of  thirty  thousand  crowns,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be 
used  to  provide  travelling  fellowships  to  enable  students 
of  ancient  history  and  literature  to  visit  Italy  and  Greece. 


Esperanto  has  been  recognized  as  a  university  subject 
at  Budapest.  The  Hungarian  Minister  of  Education 
has  just  authorized  the  establishment  of  courses  in  Esperanto 
at  the  University  of  Budapest  and  a  Professor  of  Es¬ 
peranto  has  been  named. 


At  the  University  of  Basle  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso¬ 
phy  granted  some  months  ago  has  been  annulled  by  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy  following  the  discovery  of  the  fact 
that  a  candidate’s  dissertation  was  in  all  its  essential  parts 
a  reproduction  of  an  earher  work  by  another. 

In  his  annual  statement  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  sets  out  with 
clearness  the  work  of  the  Bureau  for  the  past  year  and  also 
indicates  some  of  its  hopes  and  plans  for  the  future.  There 
are  indications  that  these  hopes  and  plans  are  to  receive 
more  sympathetic  attention  at  the  hands  of  Congress  than 
was  long  the  case. 


The  attention  of  all  subscribers  of  the  Educational  Review  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  hereafter  written  notice  of  the  date  at 
which  subscriptions  are  to  expire  will  not  be  sent  from  the  office 
of  publication.  The  printed  label,  containing  the  address  to  which 
each  copy  of  the  Review  is  mailed,  will  hereafter  include  the 
date  of  the  expiry  of  each  subscription.  This  will  be  regarded  as 
adequate  notice  to  subscribers.  All  changes  of  address  must  be 
promptly  reported  to  the  office  of  publication  in  order  to  insure 
the  delivery  of  the  Review. 


